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PLASTELINE 


4 
...add a gay exciting 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun .. . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


history seems as children become 
part of the ore, shaping history @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 


ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular : 


‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-91 Springfield 2, Mass. 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPI IIA 
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ADELPIIIA 


For Greater Classroom Interest 


RCA V IC | OR A Basic RECORD LIBRARY for the classroom, com- 


f 


f, - rising classical, traditional, and contemporary music 
//, Record Library for 


selected and organized for teachers by leading author- 


Elementary Schools ities in the field of educational music. 

pe The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
er compositions, recorded on nonbreakable records. All 
albums are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of each 
composition. Covers such activities as Rhythms; Sing- 
ing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games; Folk, 
Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian Music. 


Now used in thousands of schools in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of “‘A Singing School” 


"Ten atpums, available separately, of RCA Victor Records 
recorded from material in songbooks of “‘A Singing School,” 


published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 


The recordings offer a wide variety of the best in elementary 
music, and have been acclaimed as superb models for young 
people in the development of a singing program. Albums are 
available for each of the first six grades, for the Junior High 
grades, and for combined grades (I-IV, I-VIII). 


Leading artists of the Robert Shaw Chorale provide perfect 
examples of intonation, phrasing, articulations, and ensemble 
singing. 


Send for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


The Record Library for Elemen- ~ 
tary Schools and Albums of “A 
Singing School” are recorded on 


45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. P-30 
Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N. J. 


Please send me additional information on 


| “A Singing School’ 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA {|} RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 


Name 


 Street__ 
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48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS USED 
IN CLASSROOMS BY THOUSANDS 
OF ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 
WHO GOT THEM THIS SIMPLE WAY: 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 


@ the Pony Express 


@ Battle of Bull Run 
@ the Boston Tea Party 


Fost. @ Betsy Ross making the first flag 
@ the signing of the @ Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Declaration of Independence Fountain of Yout 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP 
Dept. C29 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


[-] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Gum for a set of 
48 Beale Historical Prints 


[| Please send more information 
Name 
School 


Address 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 


Sound film in full color, 16 mm., available for classroom showing titled: “FUN FOR 
A PENNY”. A 20 min. trip through the Fleer plant in Philadelphia—actually shows 
how gum is made! Write now for reservations. Dept. C29 


The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: What do _ you 
think of manuscript writing 
for Grade 1? 

Answer: We have been asked this 
question so many times that we 
asked an excellent first grade teach- 
er to give her opinion. And this | 
would agree to. Here it is: “I think 
manuscript writing is wonderful. 
It is much easier for the pupils to 
learn, because most of the letters 
are made by a circle or a line. The 
remaining letters are made with a 
slight variation of both circle and 
vertical stroke. It is so much like 
the print which pupils read that 
as he is writing he learns to read 
as well and as he is reading, he can 
learn to write the words, too. By 
so doing, he is acquiring a method 
of expressing himself after a few 
weeks at school. Cursive writing 
is much more difficult, as there are 
so many types of letters that he 
takes the greater part of a year to 
learn to write. A child in Grade | 
who has manuscript writing learns 
to read, print, and spell with prac- 
tically the same alphabet. The learn- 
ing load of pupils is reduced. It 
helps with the spelling so much 
more than cursive, and last, but 
not lease, the phonics is helped and 
pupils master the sounds because 
there is a transition to the writing 
of each letter. Manuscript writing 
has three definite goals a pupil 
must work for. — 1. the simple 
letter forms, 2. Spacing of letters 
close together for word formation. 
3. Spacing of words apart for sen- 
terce formation. 

Question: I am interested 

in good books that will give 

me information the 
study of Holland. 

Answer: 

1. “Holland of Today,’’ Edwards, 
Moffat Yard and Co. 

“Carpenter’s New Geographical 
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Reader’ (Europe), pages 150-175), 
American Book. 
3. ‘““Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia,”’ Vol. 10, Pages 2438 — 2443. 
4. “Introduction to World Geog- 
raphy,’ Macmillan. 


All New 19355 
EASTER ART 


5. “Little World Children,” 
Scantlebury, Ginn. 
ILE 6. “A Cisttes in Holland,” NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 
Lucas, Macmillan. EASTER PROJECTS 
you Question: I would like a list 
ling of poems I could use in AND 
3 and 4 in our stud 
Vi : EASTER CLASS ROOM DECORATIONS 
Everything New — 18 different Easter Art projects including 
this ] Little Dutch Psi Durbin large Posters, classroom Wall Decorations, Window Scenes, “‘Rab- 
thi Door Stop, Greeting Card, “Chick”? Basket, Party Hat — 
think Child’s Own Book of Verse, Skinner, 8 
derful. MacMillan. wonderful Easter Giffs for your pupils to make to take home. 
pils to Little Toyland of the Dutch, 
letters anonymous, Poetry Book 2, Rand. COMPLETE $9.00 Postage 
e. The A Dutch Lullabye, Eugene Field, EASTER PORTFOLIO Prepaid 
with a Poems for Children, Scribners. 
le and Holland Song, Hilda Conkling, Now is the time to order so you can make plans for your Easter 
h like Silver Horn, Stokes. activity. This Portfolio makes it loads of fun for the youngsters and 
that “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” easy for you. All of the material is well within the scope and abilities 
> read Eugene Field, Poems for Children, of students in the lower grades and it will relieve you of the stress 
he cap Scribners. ~ and strain of the pre-Easter overload. Printed on colorful paper in 
0. By “Nightfall in Dordrecht,’ Poems — ready to we. 
1ethod for Children, Scribner’s. 
a few “In Holland,” E. V. Lucas, Play- ORDER NOW — IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
vriting time and Company, Doran. 
re ere “Windmill,” John Farrer, Golden 
iat he Flute, John Day. ORDER FOR 1955 EASTER ART PORTFOLIO 
car w “The Windmill,” Longfellow, Po- Ann Marie's Workshop, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill., Dept. C-31 
jaae | ery Book 3, Rand. Dear Sir: Please send me .......... Complete 1955 Easter Art Portfolios, at 
learns Question: I am anxious to $1.00 each. I am enclosing $........in [] Cash [)Check [) Money Order 
prac- get some good material on No C.O.D.’s please. 
learn- Science for my 4, 5, 6 grades. My nameis......... iv 
ed. It Do you know current ma- Ati 
t, but Answer: I would recommend most 
d and highly two books published in Lon- 
ecause don, but distributed by John de 
riting Graff, 64 W. 23rd, N. Y. City. Teachers: College, Secondary and Elementary. 
Vacancies in Public and Private Schools and Colleges. 
reiting Wonder Book of Wonders,” ““Won- Teachers placed in Over Twenty States This Year. Enroll now. 
pupil der Book of Science.” Cline Teachers Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan 
simple Question: My children are 
letters extremely interested in ‘‘Mary | #>ssre Se ws Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
ation. | Todd Lincoln” and in “Nancy | Creat Remand end Highest Sears 
r sen- Hanks’’ Do you know of a good S.Nat Bann Bioc Orwven. Colo 
biography (current) on each? 
ted Answer: Yes, I do. Would recom- Prompt Service for the Southwest 
sive mend highly the “Life of Mary MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
the Todd Lincoln” by Katharine Wil- PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
‘or over 35 years we have represented Milton Bradley 
kie, and “The Life of Nancy Hanks Company. A complete stock of their merchandise is 
by Augusta Stevenson. Both are carried in Kansas sity at all times. — 
wacds, published by Bobbs-Merrill Co.,N.Y., Write for Catalog 
and are two books of the “‘Child- HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
. " : 1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
phical hood of Famous Americans Series.” 
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Poetry Corner 
Sounds of the Woods 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The sounds of the woods 


Are as sweet as can be: 
The busy woodpecker 


Boring holes in a tree, 


The chirping of sparrows, 


The song of the wren, 


The whippoorwill calling 


Again and again, 


The rustling of squirrels 


As they jump tree to tree. 
All the sounds of the woods 
Are sweet music to me! 


|_Like the Wind 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I like the restless wind 
That rustles in the tree; 
Blowing, blowing, 


Always going, 


Active as can be! 


[ like the restless wind 
That skims the verdant hill; 
Blowing, blowing, 


Always going 


Never standing still! 


Distinction 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


If you think first of others 


And try to do what’s right; 


Say, “Thank you,” and “Excuse 


me,” 


Then you'll be called polite! 


If you like art and music 


And show a well trained mind 


And know of truth and beauty, 


Then you are called refined! 


If you are kind and gracious, 


Reflect on things you’ve read, 


And if your taste is flawless 


Then you will be weill-bred! 


March 3, 1879. 


Published monthly (except July and August by MILTON BRADLEY COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. one of sate must reach us by the 25th of the second 
Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter Febr 1, 1942, at th mont eceding the month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., under the Act’ of Congress, (25th of September for November issue, etc.) Give both the old 
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Mural — A study of Mexico by third grade, Sutton School 


Creative Activities 


in the Third Grade 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Tue TEACHER read some 
short poems to her class. Then she 
asked, ‘““What did I read>”’ 

“Poetry,” said the children. 

“How could tell it 
poetry?” 

“It rhymed,” said one. “It’s 
about rain, and spring and birds 
and things,” said another. “It’s 
jumpy,” said one child. 


you was 


The teacher had learned a new 
definition for poetry, one that the 
the children understood. The chil- 
dren then wrote their own poetry. 
Very little of it rhymed, but it had 
the essence of poetry. 

“The robin comes in the spring. 

He builds his nest in a tree. 

One day I saw a robin eating food. 

And all at once I heard a little 
cheeping noise, 

It’s got babies!” 

Most of the poems were about 
spring, for it was a rainy spring day. 
“When Daddy came out to rake 

the yard, 
A little robin in his nest was sing- 
ing.” 
“The rain fell on the ground, 
Because the rain had to fall.” 


“There was a little bird 

That always sat in a tree 

A little bee came along 

And slapped the chigger away from 
she.” 

‘““Mrs. Puddles was stepped on every 
day, 

But she was never sad. 


One day nobody stepped on her, 
And she was as sad as she could be.” 

Creating with words is one of the 
activities in the third grade, but 
not all of the products are attempted 
poems. The children write stories, 
real stories which have plots. The 
teacher stimulates the children by 
discussing good stories with them. 
They have learned that a good story 
must have something happen, some- 
one has some difficulty and the 
story has a happy ending when the 
difficulty is resolved. 

After reading a story to her pu- 
pils, one teacher asked, “Do you 
like the story and why?” 

“It has suspense,” said one child! 

“You can hear and see things in 
that story,” said another. 

“It turned out all right,” said a 
third. 

When children learn these points 
about story writing as early as the 
third grade, before they have lost 
confidence in themselves, they will 
continue to write in the upper 
grades. As graduates from high 
school, no one will be able to say, 
“They can’t express themselves in- 
telligibly in writing.” 

Children like to write about their 
pets. The child’s sympathy is usually 
with the animal. Bonnie wrote: 

“Once upon a time there was a 
dog that had long ears that had 
black spots on them. One day her 


Third grade children help the teacher prepare the paints 
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master took her to the grocery store. 
The little girl’s name was Alicia. 
The dog’s name was Trouble Maker. 
Well, the little girl had to go to the 
store for her mamma. She wanted 
dog food and strawberries, peaches 
and pie. She wanted to take her 
dog along, so she did. When she 
got in the grocery store, the dog saw 
some dog food and ran away from 
Alicia. Trouble Maker grabbed a 
can of dog food and the dog food 
came tumbling down. Alicia ran 
over where the dog was. She didn’t 
see the dog, but all of a sudden 
she saw a tiny tail sticking out. 
‘Oh, Trouble Maker, when I get 
home I’m going to spank you.’ 
She got the things and went home 
and spanked the dog. Trouble Maker 
never did stop making trouble, but 
Alicia loved her anyway.” 

Donna’s story is typical for a 
third grader. She often begins a 
subordinate clause with a capital 
letter which shows she has sentence 
sense. A clause with subject and 
predicate sounds like a complete 
statement. She still has years in 
which to learn the fine points of 
grammar. Children’s stories are 
short enough to be written in one 
paragraph, so the teacher does not 
attempt to teach paragraphing to 
eight-year-olds, unless, of course, 
some child notices paragraphs and 
asks about them. He then is ready 
to get some information on the sub- 
ject. He gets it individually. 

The teacher encourages the chil- 
dren to estimate the length of a 
word and begin a new word on a 
new line if there isn’t room enough 
on the preceding line. This elim- 
inates the necessity of teaching 
syllabication soearly in the child’s 
education. 

“How often do children write 
stories?’ one teacher was asked. 

“Oh, at least once a week, but 
usually several times a week. 
their spelling, English, and hand- 
writing lesson and in addition is a 
lesson in thinking.” 

In connection with story writing 
is another creative activity that 
stimulates all the learning. That is, 
depicting the stcrvies or poems with 
things. Sometimes these representa- 
tions are individual pictures. in 
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crayon. At other times they are 
large individual paintings. The fa- 
vorite medium is tempera (poster 
paints). The children have large 


Third grade children paint their clay animals 


The Lincoln story by third grade children 


sheets of paper 18 x 24 if-there is 
sufficient floor, table, or wall space 
for that size. Each child goes to a 
central place where the jars of paint , 
are ready with brushes in them, to 
get the color he wants and returns 
it for another when he has finished 
with it. Eight-year-olds can help 
take care of the paint. In one class- 
room the children set out the paint 
during the noon hour and the paint- 
ing is done immediately after they 
assemble. 

In this particular class the chil- 
dren painted large spring pictures, 
blue birds, flowers, children playing 
and any other thing that suggested 
spring. Each picture was surpris- 
ingly different than every other. 
When the paintings were finished, 
the children wrote poems. Susan 
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Clay animals modeled by third grade 


sang hers and Miss Moore wrote 
the music for her. No one expected 
the music, the poem, or the painting 
to be masterpieces, of course. 

Sometimes a story read or written 
is the subject of a large mural. 
The mural is usually made on a 
piece of Kraft paper about three 
feet wide and six or eight feet long. 

There are many ways of approach- 
ing the making of a mural in the 
third grade. The children may make 
individual pictures first and some 
are chosen by the children to be 
combined to make the large pic- 
ture. The child who drew it orig- 
inally will not copy it exactly on the 
Kraft paper, for it must fit the larger 
area and must fit in with other parts 
of the mural. The mural may be 
made with no preliminary drawing. 
The childrer decide on the most 
important object and the best place 
for it. Then other things are grouped 
around this central point. When one 
child has begun, he has keyed the 
size’ for the other children. Some- 
times the whole picture is outlined 
in white chalk first. Sometimes the 
children begin immediately with the 
brush and paint. 


The children can see the analogy 
of mural and story..Each has a sub- 
ject or title. Each has minor in- 
teresting things fitted to the main 
theme. The order of the activities 
may be reversed. Children may draw 
or paint pictures or a mural and later 
write the stories, poems or plays 
suggested by the pictures. 


Modeling and carving are other 
activities which are popular with 
third graders. The teacher prepares 
the clay in advance. The dry clay 
flour is mixed with water until it is 
the consistency of biscuit dough. 
It is formed into balls of about one 
pound each. On the second day the 
clay is ready for use. Each child 
has a piece of newspaper on his 
desk and receives one ball of clay. 
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If the teacher has sufficient clay for 
successive lessons, the children may 
use this first ball for experimenta- 
tion without direction, to find its 
possibilities. If only one or two 
lessons are planned, the teacher 
helps by suggestions such as these: 
“Look at the ball of clay on your 
desk. Can you see a person or an 
animal huddled down like a ball? 
Can you change the shape just a 
little? Where is the head? Perhaps 
you would like to work out your 
idea.”’ Or “Take the ball in your 
hand. Roll it gently between the 
palms of your hands. It is now an 
egg shape, like an animal’s body. 
Pinch in a neck. Now you have 
a head and body. Do you want your 
animal sitting up, lying down, or 
standing? The kind of ears, tail 
and nose you form will decide the 
kind of animal.”’ 

The teacher encourages them to 
think of the clay as a person or an 
animal, not an airplane, a car, or a 
piece of furniture. When the objects 


F'un to Play ona Rainy Day! 


are finished, they are put aside to 
dry and can be painted later. Dec- 
orating in a design-like way means 
the result has an artistic value. 
The children are inventive which 
is desirable, but at the same time 
they can develop good taste and 
appreciation for the work of artists. 

In some schools only modeling 
clay is furnished. There are many 
uses for this convenient clay, which 
is always ready for use. Groups of 
people and animals can be worked 
out, arranged as a zoo, a barnyard, 
a circus, or a Noah’s Ark. The social 
and science learning can be illus- 
trated and again the work can be 
correlated with original stories and 
poems. 

Children can create with many 
other things besides, paper, paint 
and clay. Wood,  clothespins, 
sponges, bottles, cloth, many kinds 
of paper, and any small discarded 
objects are all materials that will 
inspire the children to invent and 
construct. 
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A Number Game 

Children form a circle. 

Place a large number of small 
blocks at one end of circle. 

Pass out calendar numbers — 
mounted on cardboard. One to 
each child. 

In turn, each child places his 
number on easel and then collects 
the same number of blocks from the 
pile and places them in center of the 
circle. 

Children clap for each child that 
gets the correct number of blocks. 

What Is Missing 

A circle is formed by the children. 

Several small objects are placed 
in center of circle. 

Children hide their eyes. 

One child is chosen to remove one 
or more objects from the circle. 

Children open their eyes and guess 
which objects were removed. 

Train Ride 

Children sit sidewise in a circle — 
one behind the other. 

A child acting as conductor passes 
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each child and asks where he is going. 

Each child in turn must name a 
different town or city. If a repeat is 
given — that child must get off the 
train. 

Clear enunciation and loud voice 
essential in this game. 

Where Does It Grow? 
Children sit in circle. 


The teacher a fruit or 


names 


Children compose with words, 
with things, and in addition with 
sounds. As Susan did, the poems can 
be set to music or the music may be 
composed first. Music can be cor- 
related with the art and the lan- 
guage arts. 

The children do interpretive danc- 
ing as the music is played. They 
feel the rhythm which they can use 
in painting and in poetry. They may 
manipulate finger paints to the 
rhythm of the music. This is par- 
ticularly helpful when the children 
have become tense, or have become 
over exacting in their creative work 
to the extent of not accomplishing 
anything satisfactory to themselves. 

It would be impossible to 
enumerate all of the activities that 
can be developed in the classroom 
with the three simple means, words, 
things, and sounds. Is this teaching 
the three R’s? Unless the skills of 
the three R’s are developed in an 
applied manner, they will be of little 
use and are soon forgotten. 


vegetable and each child in turn 
must tell whether it grows on a 
tree — vine — above the ground — 
in a garden or below the ground. 

Example — grape — vine. 

Potato — underground. 

Peach — tree. 

Beans — above ground. 

If a child fails to answer correctly, 
he turns his back on the circle and 
becomes a duck. At the end of the 
game, the ducks are counted. 

Stunts 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have access to a gymnasium, you 
can enjoy a rainy day doing stunts. 

Roll out the mats and try somer- 
saulting — standing on your head 
and hand springs. 

Putting your arms around your 
knees and barrel rolling is also lots 
of fun. 

Walking a mark or balance beam 
is popular. 

Turkey walking — (crouching 
position with hands around your 
knees) can become an easy feat with 
practice. 

If a piano is available, all kinds of 
skipping, running, galloping, and 
hopping rhythms are desirable for 
indoor programs. 
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Kites for F’un and Frolic 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Curtpren seem to have a lot 
of fun flying kites. If they have so 
much fun flying them in their “off 
school” hours, we thought they 
would have equally as much fun 
constructing them in art class. 

Kites are an interesting gadget 
for play on windy days. There is 
science as well as art to their con- 
struction. However, they can be 
made large or small, decorative or 
practical, or both. 

Very young children would have 
trouble constructing all the mecha- 
nism of a practical kite. They can, 
however, do the designing, drawing, 
painting, and cutting. 

Small kites made out of 12” x 
18” drawing paper are fine for the 
little children. Use either buff, 
white, or colored construction paper. 
Find the half way point top and 
bottom of the paper vertically 
(6 inches) by folding the paper in 
half and pinching a mark at top and 
bottom only estimate what would 


a 
Run String % 
Through Notch 


Securely 


be “rd of the way down the 18” 
length (again 6 inches). Cut from 
this point to the top half mark. Do 
likewise on the other side. 

Now. Cut from this point to the 
bottom half mark on both sides. 
Your kite shape is cut. 

Draw an appropriate picture or 
design with crayon on one side of 
this kite. Draw heavy and use 
bright, strong colors. 

The question may arise as to 
what an appropriate design is. The 
kite idea comes from the hawk-like 
bird called the Falcon from the 
Falconidae family which has long 
pointed wings and a forked tail. 
Nautically it is one of several light 
and lofty sails for use in a very light 
wind as skysails. In the regard for 
which we use the kite with children, 
Webster says, “A slender wooden 
frame covered with light fabric to 
be flown in the air.’’ I believe the 
kite is often associated with the 
Orientals and the dragon form often 


Notch all 
4 tips 


(2) 


fits into the design. Our recent 
interest in rockets and space ships 
is a natural for design of kites and 
also of top interest to many children. 
So we find the bird, the dragon and 
the rocket as important symbols for 
design on kites. 

The reason for coloring heavily is 
so the entire surface may be painted. 
This gives an interesting and bril- 
liant effect to the kite. 

Next, secure the tail string at the 
bottom and put colored crepe paper 
on to add color, interest and weight. 

If the kite is to be used for older 
children and for a real practical 
purpose, follow these instructions: 

Cut one stick 36” in length and 
one 30” long. Cross them and tie 
at center of the short piece and % or 
12’ down on the long stick. Notch 
the sticks at the tips. Run the string 
through these notches tightly. Lay 
the wood and string skeleton on the 
large piece of paper. Draw the 
outline of the kite on the paper 
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KITE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
12" 


CUT SHAPE 


(1) 


(use a dotted line). This is the fold 
line — not to be cut. Draw another 
line one inch out from this line and 
parallel to it. Cut and fold. Lay the 
kite structure on paper and paste 
around strings. 

If a design is desired it is well to 
apply this before paper is pasted to 
the frame. Bright designs in wax 
crayon, painted over with tempera 
makes a nice design. Add tail and 
halter, your kite is ready. 

You will find the kite is an inter- 
esting project. It takes space to 
conduct this project but the floor is 
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(3) 


suitable. It also takes imagination 
on top of the ability to follow direc- 
tions. It is a partially dictated 
lesson by means of following direc- 
tions to make a kite of proper pro- 
portions so it will fly. But it is also a 
creative process in its business of 
design and execution. The problem 


DRAW AND PAINT 
(2) 


presents many exercises in character 
building. It calls for much con- 
structive and creative thinking. And 
last... it is fun! 

Kites for Young Children 

Fig. 1 From a sheet of buff, white, 
or colored construction paper, cut 
the kite shape which at its largest 
points remains 12’’x18’’. (Fold ver- 
tically and pinch top and bottom to 
find center.) 

Fig. 2. Draw a suitable design 
with crayon-bright and heavy. Paint 
over entire with rather thin tempera 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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JOAMNME MUIRA 
Learning to Paint 


Dark and Light 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


W E MAY visit high school Children are designers. They, too, 
classes and college and university are stimulated by dark and light 
art students at work. We will see areas. Almost any colors can be 
them considering the light and dark used together if some colors are 
areas in their pictures and designs. light enough and others very dark. 
We visit the studios of designers. Illustration 1 — Joanne painted 
They, too, are spending thought and a very quick design of a fish. 
effort to make a good balance of She used black paint on white pa- 
light and dark. per. She varied the sizes of her fish 


and seaweed. Notice the tiny fish 
she added as little spots. The paint- 
ing of this design was an aesthetic 
experience for Joanne. 

Illustration 2 — Nancy quickly 
sketched some children. There is 
something in the way black lines 
stand out on white paper that fas- 
cinates children and artists. 

Illustration 3 — Judy paints faces. 

Illustration 4 — The children 
liked Lucy’s sketch very much. It 
is finished. Lucy is signing her name 
with the same brush she used for 
the faces. Luey appreciates the work 
of the Chinese studied in her home 
room. When she makes something 
with free brush strokes, she under- 
stands more how Chinese paint 
quick brush strokes. 

Illustration 5 — Jean decides to 
add pure white. The pure white 
paint adds an even whiter note to 
the almost white paper. 

Illustration 6 — Younger children 
use dark and light colors to make a 
picture show off at a distance. 

Illustration 7 — Judy always 
makes an interesting pattern by 
filling in some spaces and adding 
dots and curved lines. 

Illustration 8 — Jimmy made 
many charming sketches of ball 
games. We see him beginning one. 
Using a brush to express one’s ideas 
is a very practical way. The picture 
can be made quickly and it shows 
off well. 

Illustration 9 — John and Harry 
made the fish picture together. The 
paper was black, size 24x36 inches. 
They used thick tempera paint of 
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many colors. It had to be thick so 
that the black paper wouldn’t show 
through. Many children liked this 
picture very much. 

Illustration 10 — Several children 
made a _ picture together. They 
painted it on red construction paper, 
size 24x36 inches. Peter is now fin- 
ishing his horse. 

Illustration 11 — Debby adds a 
horse to the cooperative picture. 

Illustration 12 — Debby and 
Joanne add people. They are now 
sketching two more. They are using 
pencils to sketch. They will then 
add paint and make sure that the 
paint is thick. They will choose 
colors that will show on the red 
background. 

The child who likes to experiment 
with black and white learns many 
things about art. His pictures can 
be done so quickly that he can ex- 
press his ideas well. What he learns 
when working with black and white 
will help him when he uses color. 
One often hears children say, “Now 
I need a dark color. I have too 
many light colors,’ or visa versa. 

Working in dark and light be- 
comes an experience which is very 
useful in school life and home life. 
In school when children use paint- 
ings to illustrate talks in their assem- 
bly programs it is very necessary 
to have pictures or designs with 
strong dark and light values. When 
they practice for the assembly, we 
hear children say, “That won’t 
work. It’s too light. You'll have to 
paint over part of it and make it 


show. We can’t see it from the back 
of the room.” 

When they work on stage scenery, 
we hear remarks such as, “Paint 
some black lines around the green 
part of the tree. It goes right into 
the sky when the lights are low.” 

At home the 1l-year-old girl is 
painting the family mural mail box 
and post pure white, so it will show 
off against the green foliage. After 
she has painted the family name, she 
paints the names of the children on 
the box — Gertrude, Caroline, Ev- 
elyn, Nancy, Noble. What color is 
she using? She is not using color at 
all. She is using pure black. The 
names are showing very plain. It is 
necessary that each name show off 
for there are two families by the 
same name in a mile’s distance. 

A child is taking colored pictures 
with his new camera. “‘Put the white 
cat over there on the dark rug,” 
says Mary. “It will help your pic- 
ture. The rug looks too dark.” 

The preparations for a birthday 
party are going on. “Mother, let’s 
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put the words, ‘Happy Birthday,’ 
with chocolate on the pink cake. 
Then we can be sure to read it when 
the lights are low in the room. I 
want the words to really show.”’ 
Enthusiasm of children for light 
and dark is shown in their love of 
white paint snow scenes. They like 
to see the white paint on dark pa- 
per. They use the white paint on 


paper of black, purple, blue, red, 
green, gray and brown. 

Another enthusiasm of many chil- 
dren is that of painting the old 
witch for Halloween. They like to 
paint many black things on orange 


paper. 

When Valentine Day arrives, they 
have more experience in dark and 
light. The deep rich red and the 
pure white in both paint and paper 
make many fascinating designs. 

When Easter comes many chil- 
make beautiful designs on 
Easter eggs. They use gummed 
paper for the little strips and cut 
out designs to paste on the eggs. 
Usually they choose dark 
colors that make decided patterns 
on the white eggs. And when the 
black bottles of paint have blue or 
green mixed in it, we hear scolding, 


dren 


some 


‘8 


“Who dirtied up the black? | want 
pure black.”’ Then they come to the 
teacher. ““Could we have some new 
black? I want it real clean.’” The 
teacher “T know what 
mean. When I want black, | want it 
real black, too.’ She told them how 
the Chinese thousands of years ago 


says, you 


saved their blackest paint for spe- 
cial pictures of very famous people. 


When the children paint the kind 
of sketches we have shown in this 
article, some like to paint on news- 
print paper. They like this better 
than manila drawing paper for the 
newsprint doesn’t have the cream- 
colored look of the newsprint. They 
like to paint with black tempera 
better than with black ink because 
the black paint 
black. 

The enthusiasm for black and 
white begins at the 3rd grade level 
and often increases with each year. 


makes richer 
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from Seeds 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Associate Professor of Art Education, New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


Last FALL children 
brought in all kinds of seeds for a 
study that was being made. Now 
with spring approaching, we almost 
threw them away; but we have 
developed a ““You can always use 
it” attitude. 

Then I remembered some seed 
necklaces I had seen at St. Croix. 
Since beads are so much a part of 
a costume this year, why couldn't 
we make them from the seed box? 
As we worked, many other seeds 


and pods were contributed. 


Squash Seeds 
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Acorns were used by putting 
tiny screw eyes into the caps. These 
helped keep the acorns in the caps 
and served as eyelets for the cord. 
The acorns can be painted or shel- 
lacked. 

Tiny spruce or pine cones can 
have their edges brushed with gold 
paint and then be strung on a golden 
brown cord. | 

Squash, sunflower, pumpkin, and 
other flat seeds can be strung 
through the points and made into 
flat necklaces. Dried peas, beans, 
and corn can be used in the same 
way. If they tend to crack, they can 
be soeked in colored water for a 
few minutes. This softens and colors 
them at the same time. 

Vegetable coloring or water col- 
ors can be used to dye the seeds, 
which can then be strung by using 


a strong needle with waxed nylon 
thread. I would suggest that the 
beans be placed on a board and the 
needle pushed through the seed so 
that fingers will not be pricked. 
Peach pits can be washed and 
strung through the small openings 
in the broad side of the pits. If 
either the beans or the pits tend to 
split, shellacking after they are 


strung will hold them together and 
bring out the color. Of course, the 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Each child is completely absorbed in creating his own design 


Making Funny Face 
Bean Bags 


By Children of The P.K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
JEAN O. MITCHELL 


UST showing the children a 
couple of finished bean bags and 
tossing them around the room a 
time or two was all the stimulation 
needed to make every child more 
than enthusiastic about making 


these funny bean bags. 

The faces on them them 
especially interesting and each time 
a bag landed the face looked up 
with a different expression as it lay 
in a twisted position. 


made 


The shapes and exp-essions were varied and amusing 


To find out how different kinds oy 
facial expressions are drawn th 
teacher asked a number of ques. 
tions. What happens to our iouths 
when we smile? What happens t, 
them when we are unhappy or ery: 
What shape do mouths take 
are surprised? Yes, they } 
round and open. The jaw lrops. 
What do surprised eyes do! Thy 
teacher and the children all tried 
looking surprised. Their eyes opened 
wide and their eyebrows went up 


Come 


What happens to the eyes whey 
one smiles? They tried that, too, 
and looked at each other. Their 
eyes almost closed as their cheeks 
pushed up against them to make 
room for the corners of their mouths 
turning up. 

What happens to the eyebrows 
when a person is angry? They pull 
down and come close together with 
vertical wrinkles at the bridge of the 
nose. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “‘let’s 
take look at our faces, 
They are bisymmetrical. That’s a 
big long word, but not hard to un- 
derstand. The ‘bi’ on the front of it 
means two, just as ‘bi’ on the front 


another 
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of bicycle means two wheels. Sym- 
metri:al means similar or the same. 
So bisymmetrical means two sides 
the same. The two sides of our face 
are the same. 

“Since that is the case, we can 
fold these pieces of paper in the 
center vertically to cut the mouth 
and nose and fold them a second 
time for the eyes and eyebrows.” 
Several drawings were put on the 
blackboard to show a folded paper 
and features of different kinds drawn 
in. “But,” said the teacher, “don’t 
copy these. Make up your own funny 
faces. Each person will have unusual 
and original ideas for these faces.” 
\ll the face designs needed to be 
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the right size for bean bags. Papers, 
size 444" x 6’, were provided. The 
faces could be square, rectangular, 
round or oval. They could be wider 
than high like monkey faces. 

The children decided to put a 
different kind of face on each side of 
the bean bag as one happy and one 
sad. 

When two face stencils were de- 
signed and cut which fit the same 
outside shape, the children got their 
material from their room teacher, 
Mrs. Maud Watkins. She had 
brought several pairs of old khaki 
trousers to school, all freshly laun- 
dered. This was strong material 
just right for bean bags. It was light 


in color, too, so that their colored 
designs showed up well. 

The children carefully laid their 
stencil designs on the cloth, marked 
about the outside shape with a 
pencil and allowed a 4%” space for 
seams. They colored the faces 
through the holes in their paper de- 
signs.; Eyes were blue, green, brown 
or purple. Mouths, noses and ears 
were pink and red or orange. Some 
soon found that black pupils in the 
eyes helped and that the white 
crayon showed up on the tan cloth. 
It was used for the teeth and whites 
of eyes by some. A suggestion of a 
lock of hair filled in the empty 
space at the top in some designs. 
Someone suggested taking their bags 
home to sew on Mother’s sewing 
machine, but one boy who was 
ahead of the rest got a needle and 
large thread and in no time at all 
had his properly turned to the wrong 
side and sewed with a short run 
stitch. This he went over a second 
time to make sure the beans 
wouldn't fall out. A small space of 
about two inches was left at the 
bottom to turn the bag right side 
out and also to fill it with beans. 

The children all got busy and 
sewed their own bags. It was fun. 
The question of where to get beans 
that didn’t small cello- 
phane bags and cost too much, 
arose. Were there substitutes for 
beans? Small dried 
watermelon seeds, chinaberry seeds, 
were all talked about, even small 
pebbles. One little boy who lived on 
a farm brought a number of ears of 
corn, and what fun that was, shell- 
ing the corn. 


come in 


acorns, corn, 


After every bag was partly filled 
with corn, the raw edges were 
turned in and tightly overcast. 

Another little boy in the class 
brought a corrugated box 
about 14” x 14” x 16” in size. He 
folded a paper 14” x 16” and cut 
out a clown face with a large open 
mouth and stenciled it on the front 


of the box. Then he cut out the cen- 


clean 


ter of the large mouth for a bean-bag 
toss game. This was all his own idea. 

The very next day it rained at 
recess time and what fun the chil- 
dren had playing bean bag games 
in their room. 
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Children modeling animals with clay 


Fun With a Dog Unit 


HELEN BOATRIGHT 
Elementary Teacher, Eastwood School, Marshall, Missouri 


In THE town of Marshall, 
Missouri, where I teach, almost 
every child has a dog for a pet, 
which proved to make this dog 
study an interesting one in the sec- 
ond More interest was 
aroused by showing two films, ‘“‘Care 
of Pets” and “Shep, the Farm Dog,” 
by Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

A class scrapbook of pictures 
from magazines and newspapers was 
compiled. The five parts to the book 
were: kinds of dogs, pet dogs, dog 
tricks, dogs help people, and care 
of dogs. 

For language and spelling orig- 


grade. 


inal stories and poems were made 
about dogs. 

In Anne’s story she tells a fact 
that her father didn’t know and 
when he was shown the story he 
got a big laugh. 

My Dog 

My dog’s name is Spot. My dog 
can jump and swim. He can chase 
a ball. My father says he is his dog, 
but he is my dog. 

Shirley's father is sheriff of Saline 
county, so she knew about different 
kinds of people. 

A Dog 


This is a police dog. He is a good 


18 


dog. He helps the policeman. This 
dog catches the bad people, so he is 
good. 

Roger tells what 
his dog. 


happened to 


My Red Dog 
My black and white dog jumped 
into our painted wagon. He got all 


red. Mother said, “I can get the 
paint off and then he will be fine.” 
She did. 
Linda’s poem illustrates 
lines. 
A Strange Dog 
I saw a dog and 
He saw me. 
It was a pretty dog 
Theat said, ““Bow-wow,”’ 
When he jumped on me. 
Barbara tells about a dog ghe 
saw this summer. 
A Circus Dog 
He likes to stand up 
And do tricks, too, 
Because he’s a circus dog, 
Who does it just for you. 

The children learned “The Hairy 
Dog” by H. Asquith and _ liked 
‘““Growly Grumpus”’ by Irene Hart- 
well as a choral reading. 

In music class the songs used 
were “If I Had a Doggie” in ‘‘Tun- 
ing Up,” Ginn and Co., “Oh, 
Where, Oh, Where Has My Little 
Dog Gone,” in ‘‘Music Horizons,” 
Silver Burdett and Co., and the 
popular piece, ‘How Much Is That 
Doggie in the Window?” 

I made number charts showing 
dogs, houses, balls and bones that 
helped the children to understand 
the whole stories about the numbers, 
6, 7, 8, and 9. 


For art work they enjoyed mak- 


Children are holding the number cards that have the whole story 
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A group is reading the answers to the big Tablet 


ing pictures of dogs from wall paper 
for individual posters. Some of the 
original drawings I covered with 
mesh vegetable bags of blue, orange 
and green and mounted upon black 
art paper. A few children made 
clay objects, while others worked on 
the class mural or painted upon the 
easel. 

On my big tablet I wrote twelve 
questions, DO YOU KNOW? that 
were answered on paper by the 
upper group of children. 

1. What a dog says? 

2. The name of a dog house? 

3. Which is bigger, a cocker or a 
collie? 

4. The name of the dog on a bus? 
5. The name of the weiner dog? 
6. What to feed a dog? 

7. How to take care of a dog? 
8. What kind of dog do you like 
best? 

9. How dogs help people? 

10. A dog trick? 

11. How to carry a puppy? 


The wind says, ““O-O-O,” around the house 


But I can never see it, 


It rattles the tin roof on our barn, 


Still it never shows a bit. 
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12. A dog name)? 


On completion of our study we 


invited the principal to see our wor 
and I showed the slides that each 
child had made on pieces of Key- 


stone etched glass. Faces really 
beamed when the pictures were 


shown on the screen and each one 
enjoyed being the ‘“‘talkie’’ for his 
picture. 

The three weeks’ study on dogs 
was enjoyable and worthwhile to 
the group because there was some- 
thing each child could do and find 
success and happiness in its comple- 
tion, 

Books for the Children 

“Billy Buys a Stewart, 
Reilley and Lee Co.; “Dogs, Dogs, 
Dogs,’ Holly, Saalfield Publishing 
Co.; “Runaway Puppy,” Johnson, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co.; “Skit 
and Skat,’ Dennis, Viking Press; 
“Doughnuts for Lin,’’ Unwin, Amer- 
ican Book Co.; “Tags and Twin- 
Gates, 


Dog, 


kle,” “Boots and Tuffy,” 
MacMillan Co. 


The library corner had many books about dogs 


THE WIND 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The wind says, ““O-O-O,” in our orchard 


It puffs and blows through the trees, 


I wonder and wonder about it... 


But I can’t see any breeze. 
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In various cities milk is delivered different ways 


The Milkman Comes 


A Social Studies Unit 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. Objectives: 

To help boys and girls realize 
through the study of ‘‘Milk’’ how 
they and the other members of 
their families are dependent upon 
the helpers in their community 

To help children see how city 
and country workers depend upon 
each other for the necessities of life 

To help the pupils get some con- 
crete information about the work of 
the milkman; and to tell the story of 
the milk they use, tracing it back to 
the dairy and the dairy farm 

To help give all children a willing- 
ness and desire to drink milk 
Il. Methods of Approach: 

Going with the milkman on the 
part the 
building to see how milk is deliv- 


of his route near school 
ered 

Knjoying the film, which 
shows the pastures, barns, and cows; 
how milking is done by hand and 
by machine; the work at the dairy; 
and finally the milkman delivering 
bottles of the milk. 

Placing 


MILK 


tures on the bulletin board 


interesting pic- 


Reading an interesting book as 
MIKE, THE MILKMAN, by Barr, 
published by the Albert Whitman 


Co. 


Discussing the different ways milk 


is delivered in various cities 

Reading the poem, “I Wish I 
Were a Milkman”’ 

Letting each pupil tell where his 
mother gets the milk used in the 
home 

Listening to Michael tell 
his father’s work at the dairy 
III. Subjects Taken Up: 

The Milkman 

Milk 

The Dairy Farm 

The Dairy 
IV. The Milkman 


Activities: 


about 


Going on a trip with the milkman 
Discussing and listing the things 
learned about the milkman’s work 
Dramatic Play: 
Being the milkman loading the 
crates into the milk truck or wagon 
Driving the truck or horses 
Taking the milk from house to 
house 
Learnings about the milkman: 
The milkman gets up early and, 
at the dairy, loads his truck or wagon 
with cases of milk 
He delivers milk to the houses on 
his route. Sometimes he carries the 
milk to the house in a wire basket. 
He carries cream, cottage cheese, 
and butter, so that he can fill orders. 
He writes in a book the amount 


of milk, cream, cheese, or butte 
that he leaves at each house. 

He collects money for the prod. 
ucts delivered. 

He takes this and the empty bot. 
tles back to the dairy. 

The people who own the dairy 
pay the milkman for his work, 
Part of the money we pay for dairy 
products goes to pay the milkman, 

We can help the milkman by 
paying milk bills promptly and by 
putting out empty milk bottles on 
time, in a place where the milkman 
can find them easily with as fey 
steps as possible; and by taking 
in the milk as soon after he leaves 
as possible, so that it will keep from 
freezirg in winter and stay sweet in 
summer. 

V. Milk: 
Activities: 

Pouring whole milk into a_ pan, 
leaving it until the cream 
then skimming it. 

Finding out about how much of 
a quart of milk is cream 


rises: 


Tasting whole milk, skimmed 
milk, condensed milk, milk pre. 


pared from dried milk, sour milk. 
and buttermilk to see how they 
differ 

Bringing various size milk bottles 
to school 

Experimenting by filling bottles 
with water to see if: 

(1) a holds four 

(2) a quart bottle holds two pints 

(3) a pint bottle holds two half 
pints 

Tasting and comparing 
milk with cows’ milk 

Churning butter and eating it o1 
crackers 

Making and labeling an exhibit 
of milk and other dairy products 

Enjoying the film, ‘‘Milk Parade. 
commentator, 


gallon quarts 


goats 


Lowell Thomas as 
gives the story of pasteurized milk 
from the pasture to the doorstep. 
the chalkboard 
names of the children who like te 
drink milk 

Talking food 


certain meals and discovering that 


Listing on 


about eaten at 


milk is almost 

those meals 
Making a chart, by using maga- 

zine pictures, showing different foods 


always a part Ol 


containing milk 
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tearnings about Milk: 

All the milk that people drink 
comes from animals. We drink 
ows’ milk and goats’ milk. In some 
untries the people drink the milk 
of camels and reindeer. 

We get our milk in different ways: 

Some of us get it from the milk- 
man. 

Some of us get it at the store. 

Some of us get it from a cow or 
goat which we own. 

Others buy milk from a neighbor 
who owns a cow or goat. 

Butter is made by churning sour 
or sweet cream. A_ place where 
butter is made and sold is called a 
creamery. 

Cream is the butter fat — the 
part of the milk which rises to the 
top if it is let stand. 

Much of the skimmed milk which 
is left after the cream has been sep- 
arated from it at the dairy is used 
to make cottage cheese. There are 
many kinds of cheeses. 

Ice cream is made by freezing milk 
and cream. Almost all dairies make 
ice cream. 

Whole milk is milk just as it 
comes from the cow. 

Homogenized milk is milk which 
has been treated by passing it at 
high temperature and _ pressure 
through a machine which breaks 
up the fat globules and distributes 
them uniformly through the liquid. 

Pasteurized milk is milk that has 
been heated from 60 degrees to 
70 degrees C. to prevent it from 
fermenting. It is purer and keeps 
longer than milk that has not been 
treated. 

Condensed milk milk, 
sweetened, and thickened by evap- 
oration of the water in the milk. It 
does not spoil easily and can be 
wed by people who cannot have 
fresh milk and cream every day. 
VI. The Dairy Farm 
Activities: 

Visiting a dairy farm: 

to find out about the work of the 
dairy farmer 

to see the 

to see the 
to see the silo 

to see the windmill 
water for the cows 

to see different kinds of cows, as 


is cows 


barn and milk house 
cows milked 


pumping 
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At the dairy the milkman gives each child a bottle of milk 


the Guernsey, the Holstein, and the 
Jersey 

Going to the Branch Library to 
get books about the Dairy Farm 

Mounting on the bulletin board 
the pictures the pupils make about 
the trip to the dairy farm 

Constructing a dairy farm on 
the scboolroom floor or out of doors 
by using boxes, the building blocks, 


toy trucks, wooden animals and 
people 
Showing the farmhouse, milk 


house, pastures, cows, barns, silo, 
trucks taking milk to the city; and 
people living and working on the 
farm 

Inviting other classes to see this 
dairy farm and to hear different 
children tell about various parts of 
it 

Enjoying the film, “Uncle Jim’s 
Dairy Farm” (in color) 

Learnings about the Dairy Farm: 

A dairy farm is different from a 
general farm. 

On a dairy farm more milk and 
cream are sold than any other food. 
On other farms many different kinds 
of food are grown and sold. A dairy 
farm is usually smaller and most of 
the animals there are cows. 

On most dairy farms there are 
large, light, and airy barns which 


have cement floors that can be 
cleaned every day. 
There are stanchions racks 


into which a cow puts her head. 
This keeps her from walking around. 
However, she is able to move her 
head. There are concrete feeding 


troughs which can be cleaned every 
day. Everything in the dairy barn 
is kept very clean. 

Proper food is as important to 
cows as to people. The kind and 
amount of food a cow eats deter- 
mines the kind and amount of milk 
she gives. 

In winter cows eat corn and other 
grains, silage, hay and vegetables 
such as carrots and beets. Silage is 
ground-up green corn, stalks and 
ears, which is stored in a silo. The 
farmer puts the fodder into the silo 
at the top and takes it out at the 
bottom. 

In summer cows eat grass in. the 
pasture; and some grain. ° 

The cows are milked 
and evening. Before the cow is 
milked, she is brushed and , her 
udder and teats are washed. The 
milker wears clean clothes and 
washes his hands often. When a 
milking machine is used, he fastens 
the little cups to the cow’s teats. 
Each cow’s milk is weighed and a 
record kept. If she isn’t giving as 
much milk as she should, her food 
is changed. 

The milk is taken to the milk 
house, where it is strained, cooled, 
and put into big milk cans. These 
cans of milk are taken to the dairy 
in trucks. 

Sometimes the dairy farmer puts 
the milk in bottles and sells it to 
his customers. 

VII. The Dairy: 
Activities: 
Visiting a dairy to find out how 


morning 
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milk is received from the dairy farm 
and how it is pasteurized and bot- 
tled 

Deciding questions to be asked at 
the dairy 

Enjoying a drink of milk at the 
deiry 

After the trip discussing the ex- 
periences and deciding which are 
interesting enough to record in 
the large Class Book, which is illus- 
trated by paintings and drawings 

Discussing the various workers at 
the dairy upon whom we depend 
for the milk we drink 

Giving an original play, “At the 
Dairy,” for the mothers 
Learnings about the Dairy: 

Most cities have many dairies. 
Much of the work of the dairy is 
done by machinery. 

The milk bottles are washed and 
sterilized before they are filled with 
milk. Sterilizing the bottles means 
that they are rinsed with boiling 
water or steam to make them free 
from all germs. The cans in which 
the milk comes to the dairy, also, 
are washed and sterilized before 
the farmer takes them back to the 
farm. Trucks carry these large cans 
of milk to the dairy. 

At the dairy the milk is: 

weighed so that the farmer may 
be paid the correct amount of 
money 

strained 

pasteurized or homogenized 

cooled until it is ice cold 

bottled and capped 

put in a wooden case which holds 
12 quart bottles 

kept in a huge refrigerator until 
the milkman comes for it 

Some of the milk goes through a 
machine called a separator. This 
separates the cream from the milk. 
The cream and the skimmed milk 
are cooled, bottled, capped, and put 
in the icebox for the milkman. 

Some of the milk goes into the 
cheese room where it is used in 
making enormous vats of cottage 
cheese. This is boxed and put in a 
cool place for the milkman. 

The dairymen wear white clothes 
and every part of the dairy is very 
clean. 

VIII. Visual Aids Used in This 
Unit: 


Films: 

“Our Foster Mother, The Cow” 
(in color) This film helps children 
realize the importance of milk and 
how valuable cows are to all of us. 
It also gives a good picture of the 
activities on a dairy farm. 

“Farm Animals” — The care of 
different farm animals is presented. 
Natural sounds are included and 
the mooing of the cows thrills the 
youngsters. They see cows being 
fed and milked, calves being fed; 
and a tiny calf just born. And they 
see cows drinking and grazing in the 
pasture. 

“Husky and Skinny”’ is the story 
of two children who spend a day 
at Coney Island; and during this 
outing Skinny learns that it pays 
to drink milk. 

And, of course, the films men- 
tioned earlier in the unit: 

“Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm” 

*Milk”’ 

“Milk Parade” 

IX. Songs Learned During the 
Study of Milk: 

From THE FIRST GRADE 
BOOK by Pitts — Glenn — Wat- 
ters, published by Ginn and Co., 
“The Milkman’s Horse” 

From THE SING AND PLAY 
BOOK by Ethel Crowninshield, 
published by The Boston Music Co. 
“The Milkman.” 

From SING A SONG by Glenn — 
Leavitt — Rebmann published by 
Ginn and Co. “The Milkman” 

and 
“Come, butter come! 
Come, butter, come! 
Johnny’s at the garden gate 
Waiting for his butter-cake; 
Come, butter, come! 
Come, butter, come!” 
X. Literature correlated with 
the MILK unit: 
Stories: 

MILK FOR YOU by Schloat — 
Pub. Scribner’s. 

MOTHER’S STORY OF 
DAIRYING — by Smith — Pub. 
Scribner’s. 

FREDDIE, THE MILKMAN by 
Helfmann — Pub. Julian Messner. 

SKAGS, THE MILK HORSE by 
Huber — Pub. American Book Co, 

THE STORY OF MILK by Zir- 
bes — Pub. Keystone View Co. 


“The Milk Story” from SANp. 
MAN, HIS FARM STORIES pj, 
Hopkins. 

‘““Eben’s Cows” and “The Wop. 
derful Cow That Never Was” from, 
HERE AND NOW STORYBOOK 
by Mitchell — Pub. E. P. Dutton 

“Ingard’s Cow” by Maude Lind. 
say. 

“The Story of Milk” by Torvya] 
Frederickson. 

MIKE, THE MILKMAN }h 
Barr — Pub. Albert Whitman Co, | 
Poems: 

“The Milk Jug” by Herford from 
POEMS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR, compiled by Josephine Bou. 
ton. 

“Frozen Milk Bottles” by Miller 
from POEMS FOR THE VERY 
YOUNG CHILD, pub. Whitman, 

“Milking Time” by _ Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 

“Cushy Cow” by Huber from 
POETRY BOOK II — pub. Rand 


McNally. 

“Pretty Cow” by Taylor and 
“Milking Time” by Rosetti, both 
from POETRY BOOK III by 
Huber, Bruner and Curry. 

“The King’s Breakfast” from 
WHEN WE WERE VERY 


YOUNG by A. A. Milne, pub. E. P 
Dutton. 
“The Milkman” by 
O’Sullivan. 
“Our Milkman” by Marguerite 
Gode. 
“The Milk Truck,” by Marjory 
Hardwick. 
“The Milkman” by Leonard J. 
Feeney. 
From I LIKE 
Dorothy Baruch: 
“Going to the Farm” 
“Cow” 
“Playing Animal” 
*“My Animals” 
From THE SINGING FARMER 
by James S. Tippett: 
“T Feed My Cow”’ 
““My Cow Eats Hay” 
“Three Calves” 
“The Cow” by 
Stevenson: 
The friendly cow all black and white, 
I love with all my heart: 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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I Introduction 

There ten this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children in 
getting them ready for first grade. 
As the articles appear from time to 
time in American Childhood, 
might like to keep them on file. 
Eventually you will have a year of 


are articles in 


you 


readiness that you may use in your 
classroom. 
II Discussion 

This month we will discuss two 
more steps that teachers could take 
in preparing children for reading. 
They are Training in accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation and Train- 
ing children to do problematic think- 
ing. 

A good model set by the teacher 
is very important in training in ac- 
curate enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. The children’s errors may be 
only due to imitation of poor speech 
in the home situation. If more than 
this is needed, the child should be 
turned over to the visiting speech 
teacher. Usually a _ kindergarten 
child’s speech is just “baby talk,” 
and will correct itself after being 
in school for a length of time de- 
pending of course upon the child. 
Most speech teachers do not ap- 
prove of working with kindergarten 
children unless the parents requests 
them to or the case is so bad that 
it needs correcting right away. The 
speech teacher will always make a 
home call and suggest ways to help 
the kindergarten child whose speech 
is not correct. If there is not any 
speech teacher in the system, the 
needs of the child should be stud- 
ied and worked out together by the 
parent and teacher. If the speech 
defect is not corrected by the time 
the child enters first grade, he may 
develop confusion in reading in 
both mechanics and comprehension 
because his way of pronouncing it 
sounds different to him than the rest 
of the class. 

Training children to do _prob- 
lematic thinking is very important. 
Given the native capacity, the child 
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Valentines 


can be developed to think just as 
well as any other of the abilities. 
We can learn to think by thinking 
just as truly as we can learn to swim 
by swimming. Problematic thinking 
is helpful to the reading process in 
that ‘‘adequate reading involves the 
ability to weigh the elements in a 
sentence, to see different points in 
relation to each other and to select 
and reject items in relation to their 
importance and relevancy. As we 
know that thinking is a_ process 
which may be improved, let us list 
a few things we can consider to 
help the child grow in this direction. 

l. Providing a rich fund of 
ideas. If children are to have prac- 
tice in thinking, they must have 
something to think about. This 
point was discussed before in the 
first concepts. 

2. Building an adequate vo- 
eabulary. The child must have 
with his vocabulary a_ sufficient 
stock of words to enable him to 
label in him the things he thinks 
about. The discussion on the devel- 
opment of vocabulary covers this 
point. 

3. Developing facility in the 
use of a sentence. To think clear- 
ly, the children must have practice 
in piecing their vocabulary together 


into meaningful sentences. Suc!) as 
they need in handling their ideas. 
This point has been taken care of 
under “Developing the pupil’s abil. 
ity to use English sentences with a 
relative amount of skill and fly. 
ency.”’ 

1. Giving an opportunity to 
practice the steps involved in 
good thinking. These are the steps 
necessary for clear thinking: 

a. Providing a novel or comple, 
situation which offers a problem for 
solution. This is the first step nec- 
essary in setting the thinking process 
into action. Since kindergarten chil- 
dren are young in the world’s ex. 
perience, they are confronted on 
every side with situations which 
are new and strange to them and 
which open up some inquiring in 
their minds. The role of the teacher, 
then, is that of constantly being in 
a state of readiness to take advan- 
tage of any problem-solving situa- 
tion that may arise and use it as a 
source of fruitful stimulation to her 
pupil’s thinking powers. 

b. Trying to solve problems. After 
the children have been properly 
stimulated by the problem-solving 
situation, the next step in develop- 
ing ability to think is that of ac- 
tually engaging in the mental 
processes necessary to find the solu- 
tion to the problem. The kinder- 
garten teacher’s part in furthering 
this step is plainly that of encour- 
aging children to suggest many dif- 
ferent solutions to their problems, 
discussing the full possibilities ol 
each, deciding upon certain ones to 
try out and holding final conclu- 
sions in abeyance until proof has 
been obtained. 

c. Verification — the last step of 
the orderly thinking process is that 
of seeking verification or proof of 
our attempted solution. After we 
arrived at the seemingly best solu- 
tion, this solution must be put into 
effect and tested out to prove its 
validity. In furthering this step of 
the thinking process, the kinder- 
garten teacher will see to it that 
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prop sed solutions are actually ap- 
plied to the real situation which 
called for a solution and that re- 
sults are carefully noted as a means 
of checking upon their effective- 


ness. 
Suggestions 
Factors which influence  readi- 


ness for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings plus an 
adequate health program. Because 
it was a winter month we discussed 
the value of being dressed warmly 
in winter, keeping clothes buttoned, 
etc. 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. The calendar can be talked 
about every month mentioning such 
things as number of days, weeks, 
kind of weather and number of 
birthdays that have been colored in 
on it. A Valentine seal and two flag 
seals were pasted on the three spe- 
cial days in this month on the cal- 
endar. Brief discussion of holidays 
as worked out in detail later. Miss 
Altmann colored in her birthday 
along with the other children who 
had birthdays this month. 

February is a day we all get 
ready for and celebrate in kinder- 
garten. Meaningful concepts were 
built up by having a Valentine 
party — children passed out their 
own Valentines, had Valentine box 
for Valentines that came from other 
rooms, had treat of candy, cookies 
that were brought by children. 
Played postman delivering Valen- 
tines. Made Valentines. Listened to 
Valentine stories. Saw Valentine 
pictures on the Bulletin boards. 
Learned Valentine poems. Learned 
songs about Valentines. Ability to 
speak with ease and fluency was 


developed by discussing making 
Valentines for their parents, dis- 


cussing methods of passing out 
Valentines in kindergarten, and dis- 
making Valentine boxes. 
The ability to use English sentences 
with a relative amount of skill and 
lluency was developed by learning 
poems and songs about Valentines 
and telling Valentine stories they 
heard or made them up. Training 
in accurate enunciation and pronun- 
dation was brought out by the 


teacier being a good model. Train- 


cussing 
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ing to do problematic thinking, this 
problem was used — How to dis- 
tribute the Valentines in kinder- 
garten; solution — children pass 
out their own Valentines, giving 
them to their friends instead of 
having their friends’ names on the 
Valentines. Remembering how to 
make Valentines and to clean up 
after themselves trained them to 
keep a series of ideas in mind. Their 
interest in reading was aroused by 


the teacher reading from books. 
Informal and _ incidental reading 


experiences were provided by giving 
the pupils an acquaintance with the 
appearance of symbols and an 
awareness of their significance, writ- 
ing on the Valentines they made — 
“I love you, mother,” and “Be my 
Valentine, daddy.” They learned 
about matching forms by matching 
Valentines. They saw the likenesses 
and differences in the Valentines. 

They worked on requirements for 
first grade, which was started in 
January. They are working mostly 
in groups. 

Programs: Does it ring a bell 
for you in February? It does for us. 
Meaningful concepts can be built up 
and were built up by dramatizing 
story of Abraham Lincoln and his 
first book, using Tell Me a Story 
Figures to tell stories about Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton, first graders invited to the 
program, drawing pictures about 
Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington, hearing stories about Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton, learning poems and songs about 
Abraham Lincoln, Wash- 
ington and patriotic ideas. Ability 


George 


Dramatized story of Abraham Lincoln and his first book. 


to speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by discussing what to do 
about the programs and_ taking 
part in the simple programs. Teacher 
was a good model in training in ac- 
curate enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. Training to do _ problematic 
thinking was brought out by this 
problem — What shall we do for 
the programs? Talked about them 
individually. Solution — worked 
out programs and gave them. Tell- 
ing stories with Tell Me A Story 
Figures, Judy Toys, Minn. Pupils, 
after hearing the teacher tell the 
Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington stories, were trained to keep 
a series of ideas in mind. Many chil- 
dren participated before some were 
chosen to take part in the program. 
Aroused interest in reading by read- 
ing Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington stories to the group. 
Knowledge of left and right was 
brought out by singing songs about 
direction. 

If you have a Housekeeping Du- 
ties Charl, it also helps in reading 
readiness. You may not have a 
chart, but just have them do the 
duties. Meaningful concepts are 
built up by practical experiences re- 
lated to home housekeeping duties 
by having similar jobs in kinder- 
garten. Ability to speak with ease 
and fluency was developed by dis- 
cussing the jobs that could be done 
in kindergarten. When the chart was 
completed, each job was carefully 
talked about every week. The chil- 
dren told the workers how well 
they carried out their duties. If 
they didn’t do a good job, they 
kept their job for another week to 


| 
i 
i 
i 
| 


prove they could do good work. It is 
important to train the children to 
keep a series of ideas in mind. Cer- 
tain jobs develop memory span 
more than others example 

water all the plants, dust every- 
thing. Interest in reading 
aroused by the children trying to 
read the chart the teacher. 
Some children might even succeed 


was 
with 
in reading part of it. No formal 
drill is given, but repetition each 
week would cause this to happen. 
Informal and incidental reading ex- 
periences were provided when the 
children read the chart-duties and 
were placed 


their which 


after each duty. Knowledge of left 


Hames, 


and right was brought out by read- 
the the 
example. She could call attention to 


ing the chart teacher, 
her eye movement. Use pointer of 
finger left to 
Match forms by seeing the names on 
the chart that are alike. Ability to 
differences in 


hand) from right. 


see likenesses and 


words just incidental learnings. 

These are the duties we thought 
were important for our kinder- 
garten: 


1. Dust 
2. Take care of the flowers 


the room. 


plants. 
3. Keep the playhouse in order. 
1. Straighten the cupboard. 
5. Straighten the books. 
6. the keys. 
7. Keep the floor neat clean, 
8. Pull out the rugs. 


Keep the clothes closet in 


piano 


order. 
10. Wash off the oil cloth 
tops. 


ll. Take care of the milk. 


table 


Do you say “Thank you” when you should? 


Do you 


Do you always use your handkerchief 
Whenever you have to sneeze? 


remember ‘*Please)”’ 


12. Push 
tables. 
13. Wash the blackboard. 


the chairs under the 


For a more detailed account of 


how to make a chart, refer to the 
article of mine in the Catholic 
School February, 1944, 
p. 61. 


There are many other incidental 


Journal, 


reading readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now you may be 
doing something that contributes to 
reading readiness. Through this se- 
ries of articles, it will be pointed out 


to you many different ways that 
provide for reading readiness. 
IV Bibliography 
Valentines 
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“Children Come and Sing,” words 


and music by Clara Lyden. Illustra- 
tions by Mary Hellmuth, E. N. Hale 
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“Pitter Patter for Kindergarten,” 
Composer and publisher, Charlotte 
Ross Culbertson, Post Office Box 
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“Valentine,” p. 9. 

“Sentence Songs for Little Sing- 
ers,” Laura’ Bryant, Educational 
Music Bureau, Inc., 30 East Adams 
St., Chicago, “Valentines,” p. 18. 

“Songs for the Little Child,” 


Clara Bell Baker, The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1921, ‘Valen- 


tines,” p. 78. 

“Songs to Sing,” Edna Shaw, ar- 
the Harry 
Cumpson, pictures by Julia Dan- 
Publishing Co., 100 
Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., 
1929, “Valentines,” p. 38. 


ranged for piano by 


iels, Simcoe 


MANNERS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


And 


Do 


listen 
If you must step in front of others, 
you 


Programs 
Stories 


Refer to February issues 0} 


chil- 
dren’s and teachers’ magazines. Herp 
are two stories of mine you night 
like to use. 


American Chitdhood, Feb., \946. 
‘Tommy's Abraham Lincoln S}\ow.” 
p. 6-7. Feb., 1947, “Tommy 
George Washington,” p. 31. 


Plays 


These books have excellent. illys. 
trations. The story would have to 
be told to the children in words and 
only the parts they would under. 
1936, 
“Abraham Lincoln,” 1946, by 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden 
City, New York. 


Poems 


stand. ““George Washington,” 


Refer to February issue of chil- 
dren’s and teachers’ magazines. 

Songs 

“Little Patriots,” A Book of 
American Songs for Children, Shel- 
ley, Cleary and Patterson, AB( 
Music Corporation, NYC. This is 
an excellent book cf simple patrioti 
songs. The illustrations are in red, 
white and blue. Some of the subjects 


of the songs that we taught the 
children were, About our country, 
Betsy Ross, Uncle Sam, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 


Flag, Statue ef Liberty, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Liberty Bell. 

Left and Right 

“Pitter Patter for —Kinder- 
garten’” — Composer and publisher, 
Charlotte Ross Culbertsen, Post 
Office Box 1936, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 1936, ““The Flag Goes By,” 


ii. 


Are you pclite when others speak, 


quietly? 


say “Pardon me?” 


Do you volunteer when you might help? 
Do you always obey? 

How do you answer all of these? 
How are your manners each day? 
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Notes from Your Audio 
Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Records for the Classroom 

Columbia Records has jtst re- 
leased a number of records that the 
primary and 
will find most helpful to use in many 
areas of education the list includes 


elementary teacher 


the following records: 

“Pan the Piper,” No. J 212; 
“Selections from Carmen” by Bizet, 
No. J 211; “Selections From the 
Nutcracker” by Tschaikovsky, No. 
J2114: “Selections From Swan Lake” 
by Tschaikovsky, No. J 215; “‘Se- 
lections From Gaite Parisienne” 
by Offanbach, No. J 216; “‘Selec- 
tions From Eine Kleine Nacht 
Musik”” by Mozart, No. J 218. 
These are all on standard 78 RPM 
records and are also available on the 
new 45 RPM. 

For a long time teachers have 
been asking us about the possibili- 
ties of finding good excerpts of stand- 
ard works. Here is the best answer 
we have found so far. Here is the 
music from the classics in short form 
so that it can be used for illustra- 
tions in music appreciation. These 
also make excellent records for the 
advanced group in using Rhythm 
Instruments with records. The Eine 
Kleine Nacht Musik is especially 
good for this. The called 
“Pan the Piper” is one of the most 
delightful records we have heard 
that introduce the instruments of 
the orchestra to the children. 

“Joseph and His Coat of Many 
Colors’: Capitol Records No. CAS 
3122, 78 RPM. Very often the class- 
room teacher or the Sunday school 
teacher would like to have a real 
story teller to narrate some of the 
great classics of the Bible. This is 
one of a series that Claude Rains 
has done for Capitol that is excel- 
lent for this purpose. 

The field of Long play records for 
the primary and elementary grades 
is growing in both size and quality 
of material available. These records 


record 
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are good where the teacher needs 
something with a longer continuity 
than is available from the shorter 
78s or 45s. Among some of the bet- 
ter examples that have been re- 
viewed are: 

“Alice in 
Record No. 


Wonderland,” 
LY-l; ‘Treasure Is- 
land,” Victor Record No. LY-1; 
“Little Ballarina,’’ Victor Record 
LRY 8000; ‘‘Madiline,’’ Victor Rec- 
ord No. LY 2016; “Alphabet Fun,” 
Mercury Record No. 30003; *‘Kid- 
die Record 
No. 30002; ‘‘Children’s Corner,” 
Decea Record No. 5148; ‘‘Wizard 
of Oz,”” DECCA Record No. 5152; 
Columbia Rec- 


Victor 


Favorites,” Mercury 


“Nursery Songs,” 
ords No. JL-8001; ‘“‘Tubby the 
Tuba,” Columbia No. JL-8013; 
“Pied Piper of Hamlin,” Columbia 
No. JL-8007. 

Fun Records: Three records just 
for fun that the teacher in kinder- 
garten will find interesting 
and just the thing to give children 
an opportunity to be really creative. 

“Fun All Day Long,” Victor 
Record No. Y 403; “Fun On a Rainy 
Day,” Victor Record No. VBY 12; 
“Fun With Mother 
Record No. Y 402. 
MUSIC: 

Great Composers: A set of five 
film strips in color that depict the 
highlights in the lives of great com- 


most 


Goose,”” Victor 


posers. The pictures are all from 
original drawings and show a de- 
gree of imagination that will make 
these strips interesting to children 
in all grades. The strips are accom- 
panied by a printed lecture that the 
teacher will find interesting 
guide. The lecture will, of 
course, have to be adapted to the 
grade level where the strips are 
used. The Strips contain the lives 
of Handel, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bach and Schubert. Strip is avail- 
able through Filmstrip House in 
New York City. 


most 


as a 


GUIDANCE FILMSTRIPS: 

Cottontail Fables: A delightful 
set of six color film strips that 
relate adventures of a family of 
rabbits. Aside from their being very 
amusing and excellent material for 
correlation with many other areas, 
these strips all teach a lesson with 
a simple moral. The subjects cov- 
ered are “Other People’s Property,” 
“Chasing Rainbows,” ‘Mother 
Knows Best,” “Obedience Pays,” 
“We Work Together” and ‘‘Greedi- 
ness Doesn't Pay.” This Film strip 
is available through the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica Films Co. of New 
York, N. Y. 

Health Stories: An excellent set 
of film strips for primary education 
in either Health and Safety of 
Guidance. Six basic areas are cov- 
ered in a most interesting manner. 
Of particular interest to the class 
as a project for all is the subject cf 
Keeping Clean and Avoiding In- 
fection. Other subjects are “Health 
Habits,” “‘Health Helpers,’ ‘‘Care 
of the Eyes” and “Checking Your 
Health.” 


ART FILMSTRIPS: 
Primary Art Set: A set of six 
filmstrips in color that will prove 
very valuable to the primary teach- 
er. It is a fine orientation series in 
Art activities for the Kindergarten 
and early primary grades. Available 
through the Young America Films 
Co. in New York City. 
READING READINESS FILM 
STRIPS: 

Picture Stories for Reading 
Readiness presents a new and dif- 
ferent use of filmstrips. Composed 
of a series of pictures without cap- 
tions, the color filmstrips prepare 
children for their first reading ex- 
periences, 

Each of the filmstrips visualizes, 
in colorful artwork, a succession of 
experiences familiar to  primary- 
grade children. This encourages chil- 
dren to create a story of their own 
from the sequence of events and to 
express and interpret the story or- 
ally. 

Primary teachers will find this se- 
ries of instructional materials one 
of the most exciting and purposeful 
in their reading readiness program. 
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identify 
themselves with the scenes depicted 


Youngsters easily can 
in each of the picture stories. The 
series consists of: 

|. The Squirrels’ Picnic 

2. Lost at the Fair 

3. Puppy Plays a Trick 


. The Loose Tooth 
5. Buying a Pet 
». Surprise for Daddy 

7. Let’s Go to the Zoo 

These Film Strips are available 
through Jam Handy Organization 
of Detroit, Mich. 


LANGUAGE ARTS: 

Tales From Grimm and An- 
dersen: Excellent story-telling film 
strips, in beautiful vivid color. Will 
help Primary children develop an 
appreciation of literature. These 
film strips will also stimulate oral 


and creative expression. Outstand- 
ing material for reading readiness 
on the primary level. The 
contains: ““The Shoemaker and the 
Elves,” “The Wolf and the Seven 


series 


Little Kids,” “‘Rapunzel,” “The 
Frog Prince,” “‘Spindle,” “Shuttle 


and Needle,” “Hans Clodhopper,” 
and “The the Pea.” 
Manufactured by Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, Detroit, Michigan. 


Princess On 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 

Four Great American 
dents: For grades four and _ five, 
these film strips are excellent’ in- 
spirational material to awaken a 


Presi- 


real interest in the life and work of 


great Americans during the period 
the Revolution and the 
Civil War. The class cannot help 


between 


but feel a greater intimacy with the 


people and events that made this 
Nation great if their studies are 
supplemented with these film Strips, 
Classroom unit number 39 con taing 
FS 310, “The Times of George 
Washington”; FS 311, “The Times 
Jefferson’; FS 319 
“The Times of Andrew Jackson”: 
and FS 313, “The Times of Abra. 
ham Lincoln.”” Manufactured by 
Educational Projections, Inc., Ney 


York City, New York. 


of Thomas 


LANGUAGE ARTS: 

Snow White and Red Rose: 
This film strip will help the teacher 
in grades | through 3 with the read- 
ing readiness work. The _ pictures 
are adapted from the famous Lotte 
Reiniger Shadow Films.  Distrib- 
uted by Stanley Bowmar Co., Ney 


York City, New York. 


As Our Pupils Hear Us 


W en Judy entered her home 


after school, she overheard her 
mother entertaining a guest and 


exclaimed, aghast, “Oh, Mother, you 


are using your Scripture voice!” 
Boys and girls detect nuances very 
readily. How do our voices affect 
the children in our classrooms? 
Loud, harsh, or rasping voices 
are destructive to peace, harmony, 
and work. Our can 


express inspiration, encouragement, 


good voices 
good will, kindness, control, gentle- 
ness, and quietude. They convey 
our every wish. But, the wish must 
desirable. A 
vocal teacher says, “You can sing 


be sincere and great 


only as beautiful a tone as you can 
think.” 

The human speaking voice is a 
precious, priceless instrument and 
it needs to be cultivated and tuned 
as accurately as a Stradivarius 
violin. A young, aspiring girl said 
to an admired actress, ““How won- 
derful to have been born with such 
a lovely voice as yours!’ Kindly the 
with 
healthy vocal cords, a normal sense 


reply came, “IT born 


of hearing, a reasonable amount of 


ANNE WYATT 


intelligence, and a great desire to 
read inspiring poetry and prose, to 
speak beautiful words, and to ex- 


press great, uplifting thoughts. 
Years of hard work have accom- 
plished this desire.” We teachers 


beautiful, well-modu- 
lated voices if we have the desire. 


can have 

Our mental attitudes are reflected 
in our voices. Let’s keep our think- 
ing upward-looking, forward-point- 


ing, outward-reaching, and never 
inactive. Let’s look up and learn 


and push back our horizons. Helen 
keller was surprised when a friend 
returning from a walk in the woods 
said she had seen nothing in par- 
ticular. Helen 

“How was it possible, I asked 
myself, to walk for an hour through 


wrote: 


the woods and see nothing of note? 
| who cannot see find hundreds of 
things to interest me through mere 
touch. I feel the delicate symmetry 
of a leaf. | pass my hands lovingly 
about a silver 
birch, or the rough, shaggy bark of 
a pine. In spring I touch the branch- 


the smooth skin of 


es of trees hopefully in search of a 


bud, the first sign of awakening 


nature after the winter sleep. Oc- 
casionally, if [ am very fortunate, 
I place my hands gently on a small 
tree and feel the happy quiver of a 
bird in full song.” 

Let’s think creatively, for crea- 
tive thought is the greatest power 
in the world. We can accomplish 
what we can imagine. [Imagination 
must be constantly nourished and 
exercised. If in your mind’s eye you 
can see a piece of work done, you 
have gone a long way toward its 
achievement. Emerson said, ‘Look 
sharply after your thoughts. They 
come unlooked for, like a new bird 
seen on your tree, and if you turn 
to your usual task, disappear.” The 
more frequently and effectively we 
listen, the clearer and greater the 
received; and the 
and greater message we express to 
others. 


message clearer 


Beethoven was an eloquent lis- 
tener. He often walked in the open 
fields and forests, notebook in hand, 
collecting snatches of music 
bird-songs, rippling brooks, cricket- 
chirpings, leaves rustling, the wood- 
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For SOME time the children 
of the public schools have been 
making holiday head gear, at the 
request of the Red Cross. These have 
been sent to a nearby Veterans’ 
Hospital, with the hope that the 
work of the children might add a 
bit of cheer to a long, lonesome, 
holiday. 

The children are always delighted 
to make the caps, but invariably, 
each wants to make at 


two, 
one for the sick soldier, and one for 


least 


himself. Incidentally, the creating 
of such caps seems to turn the 


thoughts, for the time being any- 
the eternal blood and 
thunder stuff, plus cowboys’ hats, 
bandana blinders, and such be- 
cause, if allowed to keep them they 
make up numerous games including 
the use of the new outfit. 

The Easter Cap proved just as 


from 


way, 


exciting as had the previous holiday 


ones, that is, the ones they made 


for themselves. They created new 


designs, and capered about invent- 


ing fresh games, involving their use. 

Two strips of any colored paper 
were cut, about fourteen inches by 
lour inches. The two pieces were 
clipped together, and cut on one of 
the longer sides with a sweeping 
curve, graduating from four inches 
lo about two and one half inches. 
The two identical pieces were sta- 
pled together at the larger ends — 
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An Easter Idea 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President Georgia Morgan Guild 


to form a crown. The smaller ends 
were left free, to be pinned or sta- 


pled together to fit the wearer’s 
head. 
The decorations consisted — of 


“bunnies” and decorated eggs, fol- 
lowing a general plan, but the work 


followed the creative ideas of the 
maker. 

To make the bunny, a_ paper 
about four inches by seven was 


folded on its long axis. One side of 
a rabbit with long ears was cut 
freehand. (It is easy to cut ONE 
side of a rabbit.) Patterns were not 
used. Bunny was left folded while 
eyes were punched, and a triangular 
cut out. A slit was made 
near the center of the fold to allow 
the scissors to get in, in order to cut 
the upturned paw. Be sure the 
shoulder line does not go too close 
to the edge of the bunny. It might 
tear off. The Easter 
Bunny is to clutch 


nose 


ege which 

later — will 
hide any necessary cuts in Bunny’s 
tummy. 


A few hard-boiled eggs 
brought by pupils and teacher. 
This was to study the contour of the 
egg, to note that it is smaller at one 
end than the other, that it has no 
points on either end, that eggs vary 
greatly in roundness. 


were 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Distant Friends 


Soon after the war ended, Perry children 
began to receive letters from children in Euro- 
pean countries. They were much interested in 
these pen-pals. Teachers suggested that they 
find out as much as possible about the country 
under which these distant 


and conditions 


friends lived, before answering the letters. 
Many interesting language and social studies 
lessons followed. 

The picture shows children from different 
classes working in the school library. Some 
have finished their research and are answering 
their letters. The school library is a busy place. 

Letter writing is taught in our school begin- 
ning with original short notes in the third 
grade. First and second grade children copy a 
simple invitation to mother to come to a class- 
room program or to an open house visit. 
Teachers eagerly seize every opportunity to 
make these notes and letters live experiences 


30 


by having a real person to whom letters can 
be sent. Notes are often written to a classmate 
in the hospital or ill at home. When one pri- 
mary teacher was recovering in the hospital 
she received large packages of drawings show- 
ing the activities of the day, each bearing a 
little printed message. Her pupils delighted in 
doing this and the teacher was amused and 
interested. There is little inspiration in writing 
a letter to the teacher who is present, telling of 
things done in school. Most of these forced 
attempts end in the waste basket. 

\ distant country becomes a real place with 
interesting children having work and fun and 
living in a home with parents, brothers and 
sisters when a correspondence is carried on 
with a child from that country. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany and other far away coul- 
tries became neighbors as the correspondence 


continued. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


100] 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Helping Others 


Perry school has an active Junior High Red 
Cross organization. This was started during 
the war and has continued to the present time 
with somewhat different activities. 

Picture I shows small children bringing dona- 
tions of canned food to the Junior Red Cross 
worker. All children of the building were in- 
vited to bring donations. 


Picture IT is of a group of these Red Cross 
girls doing simple sewing and packing a large 
basket to be sent to the veteran’s hospital. 


Cleveland has two of these institutions. 
School donations have done much to enrich 
the lives of these patients. Decks of playing 
cards are gratefully received. Each deck is 
always carefully checked. 


Various hospitals receive attention from our 

children. At the opening of school each home 

ters can ai room is invited to choose the project in which 
—s me (Cf 7 q it wishes to participate in the Junior Red Cross 
_ = work. This is purely voluntary work. No class 

‘ | is forced to enroll. The activity most frequently 
hospital “ » chosen is making favors for trays in the chil- 
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dren’s hospital for special celebrations. Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter are always 
generously remembered. Many original ideas 
are developed. The local Red Cross organi- 
zation sends a truck to the school to transport 
these boxes of favors. Children are pleased 
with the letter of thanks which comes from the 
nurses. 


Picture Ill — Boys also are active in helping. 
First aid work is taught under the direction of 
a teacher who has a certificate in first aid 
training. These skills are most helpful in cases 
of accidents. 


Our P.T.A. has held first aid classes in the 
school building. A Red Cross instructor con- 
ducted the classes, gave examinations and 
issued certificates to those who successfully 
completed their training. 


j 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The study of no country in the world offers to 
children more delight than the study of Holland. 
Its quaint, colorful people, its tulip gardens, its 
windmills and dikes, its wooden shoes, its bicy- 


cles, are always fascinating to children. 
OBJECTIVES FOR THE STUDY: 


1. To learn about the people of Holland — 


their homes, dress, work, play. 


2. To get a better understanding of how en- 
vironment affects and shapes man’s whole mode 


of living. 


3. To make comparisons between our life in 


America and the life in Holland. 


1. To better appreciate the contributions made 
by Holland in the fields of art, literature, history, 


industry. 


Some ways in which interest in the study of 


Holland may be aroused and directed: 


1. Through a discussion of bicycles and which 


countries most enjoy them. 


2. Through some child’s bringing in a wooden 


shoe. 


3. Through seeing and discussing one of the 


Vande Kamp’s bakeries. 


1. Through reading interesting stories of tu- 
lips, windmills, and wooden shoes, like: 
Holland Stories, Smith, Rand. 


The Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Brandeis, 
Flanagan. 


Dutch Twins, Perkins, Houghton. 
Kees, King, Harper. 
Children of Holland, Kiner, Follett. 


5. Through a study of Christmas and Thanks- 


giving in different lands. 


6. Through browsing through the ‘National 


Geographic Magazine” and enjoying its pictures, 


National Geographic Magazine, March | 923, 


Vol. XLII, **Holland’s War with the Sea.” 


National Geographic Magazine, March 1925, 
Vol. XLVII, **The Singing Towers of Bel- 


gium and Holland,”’ 
7. Through singing Dutch songs, 


8. Through observing on the bulletin board a 
picture painted by one of the Dutch masters: 
The Pantry Door, Pieter de Hooch, 
Children of the Sea, Irsaels. 
In the Country, Blommers, 


Young Woman at a Casement, Vermeer. 


9. Through the teacher’s reading aloud from 


**Hans Brinker on the Silver Skates.”’ 


10. Through a discussion of cheese, how it is 
made, which countries excel in the making of 


cheese. 


ll. Through reading and enjoying poems, like: 

“The Little Toyland of the Dutch,”’ Poetry 
Book 2, Rand, 

Dutch Lullabye,” Eugene Field. Poems 
for Children, Scribners. 

**Wynken, Blynken and Nod,”’ Eugene Field. 
Poems for Children, Scribners. 

**Holland Hilda Conkling, 
Horn, Stokes. 

**A Leak in the Dike,”’’ Phoebe Cary, Poetry 
Book 5, Rand. 


Song,” Silver 


12. Through hearing Dutch music over radio 
or from the phonograph 
(Victor Records) 
Hungry Windmill,”* 20213. 
Little Dance,”’ 20154. 
Pretty Tulip,”’’ 20624. 
**Bugle Song,”’ 22179. 


In discussing the Dutch Christmas, the chil- 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


dren will, no doubt, mention interesting customs 
of the Dutch — the placing of their wooden shoes 
before the fireplace on Christmas Eve, the coming 
of Saint Nicholas. The teacher may supplement 
this information by telling the children of the 
Dutch ‘*Strooiavoud”’ (Dec. 5) when St. Nicholas 


hides precious gifts, and fills wooden shoes. 


From hearing stories of the Dutch Christmas, 


the children will naturally want to know more 


about the people of Holland. Innumerable ques- 


tions will arise, which the teacher may list on a 


chart or upon the _ blackboard, 


somewhat as 
follows: 


WHAT WE WISH TO KNOW ABOUT HOLLAND? 


1. Why do the Dutch people wear wooden 
shoes? 


Do they wear their shoes all the time? 
Where is Holland located on the map? 
How much of Holland is below sea level? 
What sort of houses do they have? 

Why did the Pilgrims leave Holland? 


Why is Holland called **The Land of the 
Dutch?” 


Why do they have windmills? What makes 
them go? 


Are our windmills like those in Holland? 
How large is a dike? Of what is it made? 


Why do the Dutch have so many boats and 
ships? 


What is a barge? 


Why do the Dutch men wear such baggy 
trousers? 


What big cities do they have? 
What do the people do to earn a living? 


What 


enjoy? 


games or sports do the children 
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17. Of what use are the storks? 

18. How large are the canals? 
What kind of cows do they have? 
What is meant by “‘diamond cutting?”’ 
What does Holland ship to other countries? 
What do we ship to Holland? 


Holland, the 


teacher must emphasize the power of the clamor- 


Throughout the discussion of 


ing sea and the energy and pluck of a people who 
have struggled for years to keep the sea from their 
lands. She must explain that Holland does not 
have well-defined channels and beaches to hold 
back the sea, and that for this reason the people 
have had to resort to dikes, canals, and plenty of 


hard labor. 


In order to seek all kinds of information about 
Dutch life, the children may form into commit- 
tees for the planning and building of a Dutch 
house, the cupboard beds in the wall, the making 
of a dike, a tulip garden, a row of windmills 


along the canal. Dutch costumes, ete. 


Many questions will arise in connection with 
the construction period, like: ‘‘Shall we put a 
road on top of the dike?’? ‘“‘How do the Dutch 
drive piles into the ground while a steam engine 
is constantly trying to keep out the water?” 
“Of what materials must the dikes be made so 


that they may be able to hold back the sea?”’ ete. 


All of these problems may be discussed in a 
period set aside each day for this purpose. At this 
time, the children make both individual and 
group reports. They search for information at 
home, at school, and at the public library. Special 
reports may be made at this time by those who 
have offered to report on certain things in con- 


nection with the study. 


‘ 
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READING AND LITERATURE: 


34 


1. Making and reading of charts based on 

Holland, like: 

Katinka 

Katinka is a little Dutch girl. 

She has cn a wide-spreading blue skirt and 
a tight blouse with bright red sleeves. 
She usually wears a white apron and a tight 

cap stiffly starched. 

When she is going to a party she wears 
several petticoats, so that she will look 
fat. 

How she enjoys a bit of jewelry for her neck 
and ears! 


te 


Making and reading of a ‘“‘Class Diary on 
Holland.”’ 


3. Reporting interesting items on Holland for 
the Current Events period. 


4. Making and reading of riddles based upon 
the Dutch pecple and their customs. 


5. Reading stories of Dutch life from news- 
papers, books, and magazines. 


6. Reading poems of the Dutch. 


7. Keeping a bulletin board — ‘‘News of 


Holland.”’ 


8. Bringing in and sharing clippings based on 
the life of the Dutch people. 


9. Making a simple illustrated book, ‘‘Our 
Dutch Neighbors.” 


10. Reading signs, labels, and explanations of 
objects brought in for the class museum. 


11. Reading aloud to the group from ‘*The 
Dutch Twins.” 


12. Reporting answers to questions which 
children have asked about Holland? 


13. Reading of delightful Dutch stories and 
poems for mere pleasure and enjoyment. 


14. Reading of work-type material based on 
Holland, with emphasis upon the following 
skills: 

to locate information 

to find the central idea 

to recognize equivalent ideas 
to follow directions 

to answer questions 

to make a summary or outline 


15. Various tests for using work-type material 


like: 


A. Using Words 


(Children are to fill in blanks from the follow ing 
list:) 


reptiles earrings tulips cheese 
necklace barge piles dikes 
stork diamonds’ steam pumps canals 
sawmills fishing swimming factories 


1. The Dutch women are fond of wearing 


te 
® 
~ 
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Every Dutch garden has its 


Dutch houses are built on ......... 


. Holland is noted for its valuable ...... 


B. Writing the Answer 
|. How much of Holland is under water? . 
2. What are the dikes made of? ..... 


3. How large is one of the biggest canals? 


4. How are the dikes guarded? .......... 


5. What do the storks eat? .......... 


C. Word Grouping — under ‘“‘Sports’”’ — ‘‘Foods” 
—**Houses’’ — ‘*Clothes”’ 


swimming cupboard fishing 
cheese white wash lace cap 
short skirt skating milk 
china pewter dishes _ sailing 
beds jackets helmet 
LANGUAGE 


1. Making a pictorial map of Holland, putting 
in the places of interest with a picture or 
inscription to explain each. 


2. Dramatizing of scenes from ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel”’ or the ‘‘Leak in the Dike.”’ 


3. Making of three-minute’ speeches to 
explain: 
How cheese is made. 
How diamonds are cut. 
How dikes are made. 
How Christmas is observed. 


1. Taking an imaginary trip about Holland 
and making speeches to explain places or 
things of interest like: 
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3. Two of the favorite sports in Holland are 

1. The windmills furnish power to .. 
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this is a diamond-cutting factory in 


Amsterdam. 
Vi ng 


As we enter the factory, we see any 


_ number of rough diamonds. These 
, have been brought from the mines of 
— European countries. Sharp diamonds 
ail are used as knives to cut the rough 

diamonds. Then the diamond is cut 
into shape. 


This is done by rubbing it with the 

diamonds used as knives. Then the 
diamond is wheeled around on a steam 

revolving plate until it has a fine deli- 

cate shape. 

Holland is famous for its diamond 

cutting. 


. Writing a Travel Bureau to get information 


on ‘**Holland.”’ 


. Asking and answering questions about 


**Holland.”’ 
a 7. Writing simple book reports. 
. Making an outline of a simple story. 
canals? 
. Making Dutch Nursery Rhymes like: 
Peter was a little boy 
Wearing pants and jerkin; 
He liked a little girl, they say, 
Foods” Named Ada Janey Perkin. 
oods’ 
. Writing short original poems based on 
Dutch life. 
) 
. Dramatizing Dutch songs and poems. 
2. Enjoying and remembering Dutch poems, 
like: 
Jan and Tat 
putting Our names are queer, just Jan and Tat 
cieies ae We live in Holland, you know that. 
With meadow green as green can be, 
And dikes that keep away the sea. 
sel and 


Our windmills swing their arms around, 
hes to And do their work with creaking sound, 

The dog carts here go rumbling by, 

And clean milk cans reflect the sky. 


3. 


Our wooden shoes clump, clump along 

And sing their bumpy noisy song. 
Jolland This prim old land we love so much, 
aces or Our own quaint country of the Dutch. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


. Using maps to locate Holland. 


. How has Holland been formed? 


. What people inhabit Holland? What lan- 


guage do they speak? 


. How do the Dutch people show the effect 


of their surroundings? 


. How have they been able to struggle so long 


against the water? 


. Which countries contribute stone for the 


8. 


dikes? 


What keeps the dikes safe from wood- 


eating worms? 


9. 
10. 


How do the Dutch care for their cattle? 


What do we sell to Holland and what does 
she sell to us? 


NUMBER 


1. Measuring for making Dutch buildings. 


2. Measuring for making furniture — tables, 


cupboard beds, ete. 


. Measuring for making Dutch costumes. 


. Making a pictorial map of Holland. 


. Buying and selling in a Dutch store. 


li 


Numerous problems based on Dutch money, 

ke: 

a. If a Dutch “‘gulden” is worth 40 cents in 
our money, how many guldens could 
we get for $2.00? 

. How much of our money should we get 
in exchange for ‘‘three’’ guldens? 

. What would one-half gulden piece be 
worth in our money? 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


. Making a Dutch village. 


. Making and furnishing a Dutch home. 


. Making houses, dikes, windmills, boats, 


canals. 


. Making scenery for a movie of Holland. 


. Making scenery for a Dutch puppet show. 


. Making posters based on life in Holland. 


. Making Dutch shoes. 


. Illustrating Dutch stories and poems. 


9. Making designs for a book cover. 


. Painting a pot of tulips. 
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MATCHING ACTIVITY—WHAT WILL THEY RIDE? Helen Strimple | 1A’ 


What will the cowboy ride? Can you write the number of the cowboy (no. 1) on the blank beside the picture of that 
which a cowboy would ride from the group on opposite side of page? Do the same for the aviator, boy, fireman and 


doll. 
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rimple | LA NGUAGE SEAT WORK 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


two butterflies. 


The birds have North again. 


On the dotted line write the proper 
word, using flew, seen, saw, you, I, 


N were, flown. 
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ens tley 


Meg’s Mother sent an umbrella to school 
with her because it looked like rain. The show- 
ers came when the children were ready to go 
home from school. Meg does not share her 
umbrella with any of the other children. 


Meg thinks it is fun to play in the puddles of 
water along the street following a heavy rain. 
She does not have on boots. Her feet will be 


soaked and her new school shoes ruined. 
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Helen Strimple 
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Peg was glad to have an umbrella with her 
when the spring shower arrived. She says 
there is room for more under there with her, 
so two children keep dry under her umbrella. 


Peg wore her boots when her Mother told her 
to do so. She does not play in puddles of water 
in the street. She keeps her feet dry. 
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SMARTY LEARNS THE HARD WAY 


PRAIRIE DOG * 
SCHOOL 
RULE |. : 

ALWAYS 


BUILD A MOUND 

OF EARTH AROUND 
YOUR FRONT —~--] 
DOOR. 


| 


DIG SIDEWAYS FOR 


DIG THEIR BURROWS 


I, Dyer Kuensiler 


PROFESSOR DOG IS OLD- 


TFASHIONED. I'M NOT GOING 
TO UILD A MOUND," 


SMARTY SENDS THE 


EARTH OUT HELT 
SKELTER, 


JOE, 
WE'VE NEVER SEEN A 


in WATER BEGAN 
To TRICKLE 
INTO SMARTY'S 
“TGRASSLINED BEDROO 


ER 


JOE PILES 


“| LL DROWN? 


THE SLIPPERY PASSAGE 
AND RACED OVER 
TO HIS” FRIEND'S 
MBI SNUG DRY BURROW. 
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Find two dogs, two rabbits, a racoon, horse, squirrel and turtle. Then look for a pigeon and a sparrow. 
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SMARTY LEARNS THE HARD WAY 


I, Dyer Kuenstler 


"PROFESSOR DOG IS OLD- 

FASHIONED.N I'M NOT GOING 

PRAIRIE DOG * 
=» SCHOOL 


BUILD A MOUND>*—§- 
OF EARTH AROUND _ 
YOUR FRONT 
DOOR. 


BURROW DOWN HIS MOUND WILL 
A FEW FEET THENE PREVENT YOUR BURROW 
DIG SIDEWAYS FROM FLOODING. IT IS 
. ALSO A LOOK-OUT 


DIG THEIR BURROWS. 
SMARTY SENDS THE 
EARTH OUT HELTER 


"Listen JOE, 
WE'VE NEVER SEEN A 
REAL HARD RAIN STOR 


he 


= 


mi WATER BEGAN [44 THE SLIPPERY PASSAGE 
TO TRICKLE 7 _ANO RACED OVER 

INTO SMARTY'S tro HIS FRIEND'S 
GRASSLINED BEDROOM Ba SNUG DRY BURROW. 
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SONGS OF SPRING—Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find two dogs, two rabbits, a racoon, horse, squirrel and turtle. Then look for a pigeon and a sparrow. 
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BRITISH ISLES PUZZLE See Page 64 Agnes Choate Wonson 


“the pair's 


ACROSS DOWN 


1. The British 1. Called Erin and Eire 
4. Our “Mother Country” 2. Capital of England 
6. Land of Robert Burns 3. The Welsh live here 
7. Capital of Ireland 5. Capital of Scotland 
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nson THE SMILING MIRROR (See Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


EDGE OF CARDBOARD 
EDGE OF MIRAOR 


A. HAND OR FOOT 
B— CARDBOARD 
BASE 

D. MIRROR 
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Time: December 5th. 

Characters: Peter and Ka- 
trinka van Klack, Mother van 
Klack, Father van Klack, Grand- 
mother, St. Nicholas and his 
black slave. 


Scene l. 


Setting: Living recom in the 
van Klack’s home. (Mother van 
Klack is bustling about dusting 
here and scrubbing there. The 
children are both helping her.) 

Mother: We must clean and pol- 
ish the house, for tomorrow is 
Strooiavond. Old St. Nicholas won't 
be able to find his way about unless 
everything is neat and clean. 

Peter: | am going to scrub the 
stable a bit, too, because he might 
peep in there. 

Katrinka: (laughing as she helps 
with the dusting) Do you think 
he’ll scatter gifts about for the cows? 

Peter: Well, you never can tell. 
The cows have been very generous 
this year and have given us plenty 
of milk. 

Father (coming in from the sta- 
ble, and carrying a milk pail on his 
arm): Perhaps we'd better ask our 
old cow, Bess, to take off her shoes 
and leave them by the barn door. 

Mother (calling): Grandma, will 
you please come and help me with 
the baking? We have the cakes and 
the gingerbread to make for to- 
morrow’s feast. And we want to 
get into the shops today. They 
say they are all dressed up in their 
pretty Christmas togs. 
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A Dutch Play — Strooiavond 


(Strewing Evening in Holland) 
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(Grandma enters. Mother and 
Grandma bustle about stirring up 
pastries, icing them, and putting 
them in the big oven.) 

Peter: Grandma, where do you 
suppose good old St. Nicholas will 
hide our gifts this year? 

Grandma: It won’t matter much 
where they are hidden with eyes as 
bright as yours to find them. 

Katrinka: Do you think he’ll bring 
me a doll, Grandma? 

Grandma (trying to avoid answer- 
ing Katrinka’s question): Tut, tut! 
Little girls shouldn’t ask questions. 

Peter: Katrinka should have some 
new wooden shoes. Her every-day 
ones are nearly worn out. 

Father: That is right, Peter. While 
you scrub the stable, Katrinka and 
I will visit the old cobbler. If we 
can’t find a pair of shoes big enough 
to hold all her goodies, she'll have 
to borrow a pair of mine. 

(Peter runs out to the stable. 
Father and Katrinka start out for 
town, leaving Mother and Grandma 
at their cooking.) 

Mother: What 
they are! 

Grandma: I hope the good old 
saint won't be forgetting them this 
Strooiavond. 


happy children 


Scene 2 
Setting — The same. 
Time: Early evening of the 
same day. 
Peter: Must we go to bed, Mother? 
Can’t we sit up a little longer to see 
if St. Nicholas comes? 


Katrinka: Please, Mother, let 


us stay up just a few minutes longer. 

Mother (busy working at her lace): 
You both are tired children. Peter 
has scrubbed the stable till it is as 
white as snow and Katrinka has 
looked through every shop in town. 

Grandma (rocking and knitting 
away on some socks): What did you 
see in the shops, Tinka? 

Katrinka: Oh, I saw such a lovely 
gold helmet for Mother and a long 
fishing pole Father would like. 

Peter: Did you see St. Nicholas? 

Katrinka (very excited): Yes, we 
rap right into him when we came 
out of the doll shop. He was carry- 
ing a big, big bag and was handing 
out presents to all the children. He 
gave me this tiny stork. (Katrinka 
shows a small china stork.) That 
means good luck, you know. I hope 
he’ll bring me a doll baby tonight. 

Grandma: I hope you get your 
wish, dear. 

(A loud knock is heard on the 
door. Everyone looks surprised.) 

Katrinka (jumping up and down): 
Oh, I do believe it is old St. Nicholas. 

Peter: I told you we had been good 
children, Mother. 

Mother: Go, open the door, Peter. 

(Peter opens the door. A fat, 
jolly-looking man with twinkling 
eyes and a long beard enters. His 
coat is sparkling with silver and gilt 
ornaments and he is holding a mit- 
ten in his hand.) 

Saint Nicholas: Does a 
named Peter, live here? 

Peter: Yes, sir! 

Saint Nicholas: 


boy, 


Does a_ sweet 
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little girl named Katrinka live here? 

Katrinka (softly and shyly): Yes, 
yes, sir. 

Saint Nicholas: I have heard 
that this boy Peter has kept the 
stable scrubbed every day and that 
he has done his lessons well. And 
that the little Katrinka here is very 
thoughtful and helps her mother 
with the dishes and the dusting. 
(The children do not take their 
eyes off St. Nicholas.) For this 
reason, I believe, I won’t have to 
leave any birch sticks. Instead, 
I’ll leave a small token of my love. 

(Saint Nicholas disappears amid 
a shower of sweetmeats, candies, 
nuts, and fruits.) Peter and Katrinka 
try to catch them. 

Peter: Oh, Mother, see what he 
has left us! 

Katrinka: Where is’ Father? 
Father! Father! Come and see what 
St. Nicholas has left us. 

Father (entering): Well, well! I 
guess we have two pretty good 
children here. 

Katrinka (munching away on an 
orange): You should have seen St. 
Nicholas. He talks much as you do, 
Father. 

Mother: Come now, children, if 
you want to be up early searching 
in the corners and crevices, you 
must get some sleep. Run and put 
your shoes by the fireplace. 

(Peter and Katrinka put their 
wooden shoes before the fireplace.) 

Katrinka: I'm going to put my 
doll’s shoes out, too. I hope St. 
Nicholas remembers her. 

Mother: Say goodnight to Father, 
and then off to bed. 

Peter: Goodnight, Father. Good- 
night, Grandma! I hope St. Nicholas 
doesn’t forget you. 


Katrinka: Goodnight, Father. 
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When my friends come to play with me, 
I take out all my toys to see 

Which ones we think we'd like to use, 
And then I let my company choose. 


Goodnight, Grandma! 

Father: Goodnight, children. I 
know your shoes will be filled and 
running over. 


Scene 3 


Time — Late that same night. 

Setting — The same room in 
the home of the van Klacks. (Ev- 
eryone is fast asleep in his cup- 
board bed. St. Nicholas comes 
in softly through the door, fol- 
lowed by his black slave. They 
look for hiding-places all about 
the living room. Then they peep 
through all the doors leading 
into the other rooms. They re- 
turn to the fireplace in the liv- 
ing room. The slave puts down 
his heavy bag.) 

St. Nicholas: Well, well! There 
are all sorts of interesting hiding- 
places in this old farmhouse. I 
think a little boy and girl named 
Peter and Katrinka must live here. 

Slave (pulling the gifts out of 
the bag): I'll scatter these goodies 
all over the floor. Here are a bright 
new kerchief for Katrinka and some 
warm woolen mittens for Peter. 
I'll put Father’s fishing pole over 
in this corner and Mother’s lace cap 
near her chair. And here are two 
big bags of anise candy, one for 
Katrinka and one for Peter. (St. 
Nicholas spies Grandma’s_ work- 
box.) 

Si. Nicholas: Well, I never! There 
is a kind old Grandma who lives 
here, too. I'll leave this fresh new 
apron for her. You’d better hide 
these knitting needles in her work- 
box. (Slave hides the needles while 
St. Nicholas is peeping down deep 
into his bag.) Well, well! Here is a 
roly-poly wooden doll for Katrinka. 
I think you’d better put her in 


Company 
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When mother’s friends are coming here, 
She dusts each table, lamp and chair, 
And then she puts her things away. 
I wonder, will her company stay? 


Mother’s basket. (The slave puts 
the doll into the basket so that 
just her little round head peeps 
out. Both St. Nicholas and the slave 
laugh over this.) And here are some 
shiny skates for Peter. Suppose you 
hide them in the oven. (Slave hides 
the skates.) 


I'll put this pipe for Father high 
on the shelf. And this fancy comb 
for Mother, we'll hide under the 
tablecover. Why, why! here is a toy 
kitchen for Katrinka. Now she can 
bake her cakes and gingerbreads. 
(The slave hides the kitchen in the 
fireplace. ) 


And here is a kerchief for Grand- 
ma. Run and hide it under the bed- 
clothes. (Slave runs and hides the 
kerchief. ) 

And here is a toy cart harnessed 
to two dogs. We’ll put this behind 
the mantel on the shelf. (Slave hides 
the cart.) 

I'll poke this little doll’s cap into 
this blue ‘cup. 

(Both St. Nicholas and the slave 
look at their hiding-places in a sat- 
isfied manner.) 

Now we have the wooden shoes 
to fill. We can keep our birch sticks 
for some other boy and girl. These 
are good children. They shall have 
plenty of nuts and candies. (They 
fill the shoes to the brim.) 

Ha! Ha! Well I never! Here is 
a tiny doll’s shoes. [ll put a sweet 
little honey cake in here. 

Sh, sh! I hear someone moving! 
We must hurry before the children 
see us at our work. Come, slave, 
we'll move on to the next house. 
(St. Nicholas waves his hand.) 
May the good Saint be with you 
all on the morrow. Good-bye, little 
children, good-bye. 
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King March Welcomes Queen Spring 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I. 

Characters: 

King March, Neddy North 
Wind, Freddy Frost, Ruthie 
Rain, Sally Sleet. 

Scene: At the home of King 
March. (As the scene opens, 
King March is speaking to all 
of his subjects, who have gath- 
ered together.) 

King March: And so, I have asked 
you all to come here to receive your 
instructions. As you know, it’s time 
once more to welcome Queen Spring 
and all her subjects. 

Neddy North Wind: I suppose 
that means you'll want me to be 
taking off soon. I’ve given every- 
one around here quite a time of it 
all winter. 

King March: Well, don’t go off 
just yet. Remember, we want you 
at your strongest when the children 
start flying their kites. Without 
you, they’d just have no fun at all 
this month. 

Ruthie Rain: Well, what about 
me? Do you want me to disappear? 

King March: Oh, no! Queen 
Spring will want you around. You 
have to furnish moisture to all her 
subjects which she is bringing. You 
know, Gertie Green Grass, Paul 
Pussy Willow, Mabel Maple Tree, 
and the rest. 

Freddy Frost: Well, I know one 
thing, you'll want me to be leaving 
and right soon. 

King March: Yes, Freddy, we 
want you to go before you nip the 
buds that are so little and tender 
they can’t take care of themselves. 
You get pretty rough with them, 
you know. 

Freddy: I know that, King March, 
but just the same, I hate to go. I do 
like to let Queen Spring know I’m 
around, 

Sally Sleet: Well, I’m staying 
around whether you like it or not. 
I know nobody likes me, especially 
Queen Spring, and all her subjects, 
but she can’t always have every- 
thing her way and the sooner she 
knows it, the better. 


King March: Everyone has 
spoken, and now it’s my _ turn. 
First, I’m going to ask Mr. Sun to 
warm up a bit. It’s time he became 
more friendly and sociable with us 
down here on the earth. I never feel 
too close to him all winter. 

Neddy North Wind: After I’ve 
given the children a good time with 
their kites, I’m going home and 
send my brother Sammy South 
Wind to welcome Queen Spring. 
He’s always got along with her bet- 
ter than I have, anyway. 

Ruthie Rain: And I’ve decided 
not to get too friendly with Queen 
Spring. I'll call on her only when 
she needs me. In that way, lI 
can always be on call and never be 
too far away. If Mr. Sun should 
get too friendly, she’ll need me very 
quickly and often. 

Freddy Frost: I have nothing more 
to say. I know when I’m not wanted 
around here. However, don’t for- 
get, you'll see me next winter and 
you'll be glad, too. (Freddy Frost 
leaves the stage slowly and a bit 
sadly. Sally Sleet calls to him as he 
goes. ) 

Sally Sleet: V’ll be coming along in 
a few days, Freddy. I just want 
Queen Spring to know I’m around a 
bit first before I leave. 

King March: Now that we all 
understand each other, I’m going 
to send for Queen Spring and her 
subjects. 

(To end Act I, they sing to the 
tune of ““London Bridge.’’) 

All: 

Oh! Queen Spring is on her way, 

On her way, 

On her way. 

Oh! Queen Spring is on her way. 

She’s a fair lady, oh! 

2. 

She will bring her subjects with 

her, 

Subjects with her. 

Subjects with her. 

She will bring her subjects with 

her. 

She’s a fair lady, oh! 


ACT II. 

Characters: 

King March, Gertie Green 
Grass, Queen Spring, Paul Pussy 
Willow, Mr. Sun, Sammy South 
Wind, Mabel Maple Tree. 

Scene: Same as in Act I. (As 
the scene opens, King March is 
speaking to Queen Spring and 
all her subjects.) 

King March: 

We welcome you, Queen Spring, 

today. 

We wish to hear what you have 

to say. 

We're glad you’ve brought your 

friends with you. 

We'd like to greet them and you, 

too. 

Queen Spring: 

I come to see you once a year. 

I’ve brought my friends, never 

you fear, 

For without them, 

succeed. 

We need our friends, oh yes, in- 

deed! 

Here’s Mr. Sun to tell you why. 

He’s so important. That, he can- 

not deny. 

Mr. Sun: 

I’ve come to shine, and shine and 

shine. 

We all have duties, and that is 

mine. 

With my warm heat, I'll make 

things grow, 

And that’s important, as you all 

know. 

Gertie Green Grass: 

If Mr. Sun will do his part, 

I'll try to do mine with all my 

heart. 

I’ll try to grow greener every day, 

If you keep me short, Ill never 

be HAY. 

Paul Pussy Willow: 

When I appear, I’m a sign of 

Spring, 

And that’s the message I'll try to 

bring. 

Children pick me and take me to 

school. 

That’s not the exception; it is the 

rule. 


I couldn’t 
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I’m very soft and fuzzy and gray. 

You'll find me down by the brook 
today. 

Sammy South Wind: 

My brother, North Wind, came 
home today, 

And told me "Twas time to be on 
my way. 

He said I was needed by nice 
Queen Spring, 

If breezes warm and soft I’d 
bring, 

So here I am to cooperate; 

Not too early and not too late. 

Mabel Maple Tree: 

Here 1 am with my tiny buds, 

Which Ruthie Rain just washed 
in suds. 

As long as that Frost has come 
and gone, 

And Mr. Sun has brightly shone, 


Gertie Grass is going to be here, 

And Sammy South Wind is blow- 
ing clear. 

I’ve decided to come out in all my 
glory, 7 

To help Queen Spring with her 
brand new story. 

Paul Pussy Willow and other 
trees, 

Will grow and sway in a cooling 
breeze. 

King March: 

So let’s all give a cheer and wel- 
come to Spring, 

And with its message of cheer 
which we hope it’ll bring. 

We’re thankful for Winter, Sum- 
mer, and Fall, 

But we love you, Queen Spring, 

best of all. 

The End 


The First Day 
of Spring | 


ELIZABETH WOODSIDE 


Characters: Mother Earth, 
Sun, Rain. Flowers: Crocus, Jon- 
quil, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Lily, 
Tulip, Rose, Violet, Purple, 
Pussy Willow, Gray and gold, 
Trailing Arbutus, Pink, Dande- 
lion, Deep yellow. 

Mother Earth may be dressed 
in green or gray, with a bonnet 
or scarf on her head. 

Sun might wear a yellow suit 
or just a yellow shirt or coat, 
and carries a large yellow ball. 

Rain should wear a dark rain 
coat and hat and carry a sprink- 
ling can. 

The flowers should have 
dresses or hats of paper similar 
to the flower they represent and 
in colors given above. 

The flowers should be in a 
semi-circle on the stage, in the 
order given, on their knees fac- 
ing the audience, but with their 
heads bowed low. They should 
be back far enough that each 
one has to step forward a few 
steps when speaking. 

(Mother Earth is standing at 
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the left with Rain and Sun at 
the right of stage.) 

Mother Earth: 

Dear me, it is a fact, 

The earth looks quite brown and 

bare. 
There is not a leaf of green 
Or a flower anywhere. 


Come, helpers, let us hurry 

And waken everything. 

It is time they are up, for 

This is the first day of Spring. 

Rain: (going toward center of 
stage) 

To all the big wide earth 

I will bring my showers, 

To thirsty birds and trees 

To blue and yellow flowers. 


I will gently, gently sprinkle 

My raindrops all around, 

Whispering ‘“‘Wake up! Wake 
up!” to those 


Asleep in the soft ground. 

(Rain touches each flower with 
sprinkling can, saying, ““Wake up, 
it’s Spring,” to each one; immedi- 
ately each flower raises its head very 


slowly. Rain then goes back to right 
of stage and stands as before beside 
Sun. 

Sun: (going toward center of the 
stage) 

I am the big round Sun. 

I will shine with all my might, 

Then all the flowers will bloom 

And make a lovely sight. 


I will shine on them so warm, 

To them all I will sing, 

“Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Wake up! Wake up! It is Spring!” 

(Sun goes to the flowers and 
touches each one on the head with 
the yellow ball, saying to each, 
“Wake up! It’s Spring”; they stand 
up one by one as Sun touches them 
with the ball; then Sun goes to right 
and stands by Rain.) 

(Each flower goes toward front 
and center of stage to speak, re- 
turning to its place in the semi- 
circle.) 

Crocus: 

When the snows are gone, 

And the sun is shining warm, 

The first sign of Spring you see 

Is the Crocus bloom. 

Jonquil: 

Here am I, the Jonquil, 

In my yellow gown 

I heard the call of Springtime 

Down in my bed so brown. 

Jack in the Pulpit: 

Jack in the Pulpit’s the name, 

And I would have you know, 

If you would ever find me, 

To the woods you must go. 

Lily: 

It is a symbol of Spring 

To see the lilies white. 

In their regal beauty, 

They bring to all delight. 

Tulip: 

Tulips in all colors. 

Which color do you choose? 

We grow pink — purple — yel- 

low — 

White or red or rose! 

Violet: 

I am a little violet that grows 

Nestling down amid the grass, 

I have a purple blossom, 

For all the folks who pass. 

Pussy Willow: 

Pussy willow, gray and_ gold, 

Waving in the breeze; 
(Turn to Page 63) 


Mes. Goose greeted her friends “happily. 


The Surprise Evening 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY when Mrs. Goose 


went into Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Grocery store, she found a little 
crowd of her friends there. 

There were sounds of sweet mu- 
sic coming from a corner. There was 
a travelling cat from a circus, play- 
ing a violin. The Animaltown peo- 
ple were listening, as he played 
tunes they knew, “The Animal- 
town March,” “The Stars Are Out 
Tonight,’ and “Hop Along, and 
Don’t Be Silly.” 

Mrs. Goose was fascinated. She 
listened, too, and opened her bill as 
though she 
music. 

When the cat had finished, there 
was the sound of paws clapping, 
and wings flapping. Everyone was 
pleased. The cat made a low bow. 
“Well, Mr. Gobbler,” he said, “‘T’ll 
leave this here on the bargain table, 
then.” And he put the violin there. 


were swallowing the 


“All right,” said Mr. Gobbler, 
“but —” 

““No buts about it,”’ said the cat. 
I must go for the train.” 

Mrs. rushed after him. 
She whispered something in his ear. 
“Yes,” he said, and nodded his 
head and smiled. 

“Tl take you to the train in my 
cart,”’ offered Mr. Goat. 

The other Animaltown people 
were examining the violin, one by 
one. One by one they put it down, 
and left the store. 

But Mrs. Goose rushed up to Mr. 
Gobbler. *‘/ want to buy it,” she 
said. “Is it very expensive?” 

“Not very,” he told her. “It has 
some scratches on it; it is second- 
paw. Not new. But why do you 
want to buy it, Mrs. Goose?” 

“IT have a very good reason,” she 
told him. 

“Well, all right, then, and good 


Goose 


luck with it, whatever your plans 
are —’’ but Mr. Gobbler shook his 
head. 

By this time Mr. Goat had come 
back from the station. “Please take 
me and my violin home,” Mrs. 
Goose asked him. 

“Well, I will. But why have you 
bought that thing? What are you 
going to do with it? Hang it on your 
wall, for a decoration?” 

“IT have a very good reason,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. “‘You will see.” 

“Well, perhaps I will,” Mr. Goat 
said. But he still looked doubtful; 
he rolled his eyes at her. 

The next day Mrs. Goose went 
around to her friends’ houses with 
little pink invitations. They said: 

“You are invited to a. Surprise 
Evening at the home of Mrs. Goose 
tonight. Refreshments.” 

“Because if I say, ‘Refreshments,’ 
they will come,” she told herself. 

‘“‘What on earth does this mean)” 
Mrs. Squirrel said to Mrs. Sheep. 
‘What kind of a surprise is it?” 

“Well, Mrs. Goose is smart some- 
times. Smarter than we think. I 
have an idea.” 

“What?” 

“T think she asked that cat to 
come back and give us another con- 
cert. Do you remember — she ran 
after him, and asked him 
thing?” 

““Why, so she did. And he nodded 
his head, and smiled.” 

That night quite a company of 
her friends arrived at Mrs. Goose’s 
house, in their best clothes. It had 
got around, somehow, about the 
cat, and they all looked happy, as 
though they were expecting some- 
thing nice. 

Mrs. Goose was all fixed up, with 
real radishes pinned to her head for 
little spots of color. She had on a 


some- 
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brown dress; one of her best. They 
had all seen that before. But what 
made it look different was that she 
had pinned a long piece of blue cloth 
to it, for a train, with her sparkly 
pin. She kept tripping over the 
train, but she didn’t seem to mind. 

She greeted her friends happily, 
and they wondered where the mu- 
sician cat was hiding, for he didn’t 
seem to be about. Well, she said it 
was a surprise evening, they 
thought. She will bring him out at 
the last moment. 

After her friends were all there, 
seated in chairs like a little audience, 
Mrs. Goose got up in front of them 
and made a low bow. They all 
waited for the cat to come out from 
behind the kitchen door or the coat 
closet, but he didn’t. Instead, Mrs. 
Goose herself took up the violin. 

“That’s the surprise, then,’”’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Hen. “She can play it! 
But what a surprise!” 

Mrs. Goose took hold of the bow 
the way she had seen the travelling 
eat do. Then she closed her eyes, 
and drew it across the strings. 

But oh, what an awful noise came 
forth! It sounded like a lot of mice 
having their tails stepped on (those 


were the high notes) and a lot of 


tigers growling (those were the low 
ones). In between were sounds like 
a buzz-saw. 

Mrs. Goose opened her eyes and 
shook the violin a little. ‘““That’s 
funny,” she said. Then she drew 
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the bow across the strings again; 
but harder. 

This time the noise was even 
worse! It was like a lot of tin pans 
falling off a shelf (those were the 
high notes) and a lot of tubs bump- 
ing down a cellar stairs (those were 
the low ones). In between were 
siren shrieks and thunder claps. 

Mrs. Squirrel put her paws over 
her ears. Tom Towser’s head was 
hanging down, and his tongue was 
out; his teeth showed. 

Mrs. Goose shook the bow, as 
though she were trying to get some- 
thing off. “I will try again,” she 
said. “I don’t think I was pressing 
down hard enough.” 

“Oh, no; you were pressing down 
too hard!’ cried Mr. Pop-Rabbit, 
shaking his ears. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel hopped right 
up, and asked right out: “‘Mrs. 
Goose, can you play the violin? 
Have you ever had any lessons?” 

Mrs. (Goose laughed happily. 
“Why no,”’ she said, “but I watched 
the way that cat did it. I asked 
him; ‘Did you really make all that 
lovely music just by drawing that 
stick over those wires?’ And he said 
yes. Well, now, Ill try again. Prac- 
tice makes perfect.” 

But by now almost everyone had 
jumped to his feet, and they shouted, 
“No, no, Mrs. Goose. Don’t try 
again!” 

“T couldn’t stand chattered 
Mrs. Squirrel. 


Mrs. Goose closed her eyes and drew the bow across the strings. 


“My ears are killing me,” said 
Tom Towser. 

“Well, all right, I'll stop,” said 
Mrs. Goose. She looked quite sad. 
“But I am very sure I could make 
music in time, if only you would let 
me practice.” 


Then Mrs. Squirrel burst out 
again, and asked; “But why didn’t 
you practice before we came? Then 
you would have found out what 
kind of a noise you made.” 

Mrs. Goose looked at her as 
though she had said something very 
silly. 

“Of course I couldn’t do that,” 
she said, “because then you would 
have heard me, and the party 
wouldn’t have had a surprise in it.”’ 

“Well, there was a surprise, all 
right,” muttered Black Cat to Mr. 
Pig. ““A big one.” 

But when they noticed that Mrs. 
Goose had sat down on the floor, 
violin and all, and was almost cry- 
ing. “Oh dear,” she said, “and | 
wanted this to be a nice concert!” 

She looked so downcast, that 
Mrs. Sheep suggested: “Well, why 
not have it a concert? We can sing 
all the songs we know — and you 
shall choose them, yourself, and 
stand up in front, and lead us.” 

So they sang and sang; and after 
a while Mr. Pig whispered to Black 
Cat, “Didn’t the invitations say, 
‘Refreshments?’ She has forgotten 
them.” 

But he didn’t whisper the word, 


: 


‘refreshments.’ He shouted that out 
loud, and Mrs. Goose heard him. 

She looked as though she sud- 
denly remembered. In fact, several 
of the company had been thinking 
they had been there long enough, 
so they were glad when Mrs. Goose 
rushed to the kitchen. 

She was there a long time. When 
she came back, she looked frantic. 

She said, “I had some refresh- 
ments. But I can’t find them.” 

“What were they?” asked Mr. 
Pig, quickly. 

“Oh, a pitcher of apple juice, and 
a lot of gooey cakes. All on a tray.” 
Everyone looked delighted, and 
then sad, Mr. Pig most of all. What 
if she really had lost them — or 
thrown them in the garbage can? 

“Do you remember where you 
saw them last?” asked Old Lady 
Owl. 

“No. But I remember going into 
the bedroom, the last thing, to 
have a look at myself. And my 
sparkly pin came off, and rolled 
under the bed.” 

In a flash Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit ran and looked under 
the bed. 

Yes, there was the tray, all set 


Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Pop Rabbit looked under the bed. 


and ready. They brought it into the 
other room, and the refreshments 
were delicious. Mrs. Goose could 
really fix lovely food, when she 
set her goosie mind to it. 

They all ate and drank happily; 
then they roticed that Mrs. Goose 
was looking sad again. “It won't 
be any use to me now,” she said, 
“that violin.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mr. Gobbler. 


When Donnie 
Ran Away 


SHEILA STINSON 


Donnie had been a very 
naughty little boy that morning. He 
had refused to eat his cereal, had 
pulled the kitty’s tail and finally 
had made chalk marks on the piano. 
That was when his mother lost her 
patience. “You have been a very 
naughty little boy, Donnie so now 
you must be punished.” Donnie 
knew that when his mother spoke 
so quietly and firmly that she meant 
what she said. So he walked over 
to his little chair and sat down with 
his face to the wall and his mother 
went about her work. 

His dog Blarney (he had been 
named Blarney because he had such 
ingratiating ways) came and sat 


down beside him. Blarney did not 
understand why Donnie was sitting 
so still on such a beautiful morning 
but patting his tail on the floor and 
whining a little whine of sympathy 
he decided to remain for company. 
After all it wouldn’t be any fun to 
go outside and play by himself. 
Donnie sat still for a long time, or 
it seemed a long time to him. He 
could hear his mother stirring some- 
thing in the kitchen and then he 
squirmed around in his chair and 
watched the sunlight through the 
maple tree making a pattern that 
moved on the carpet and all the 
while he was getting more restless. 
Blarney was watching him closely. 


“The cat said that if I couldn’t 
place it, he would take it back. In 
fact, I didn’t want him to leave it, 
for I didn’t think anyone here 
could play 

“Well, they couldn’t,”’ whispered 
Black Cat, to Old Lady Owl, ‘‘and 
that’s what all the rest of us knew!”’ 

But they all agreed, that for a 
surprise evening, it had been a great 
success. 


Just then Donnie stood up. “I’m 
going to run away, Blarney,” he 
said. 

Blarney didn’t know just what 
this meant but determined to stand 
by. 

Donnie hurried quickly, down the 
flagstone walk and standing on 
tiptoe he unlatched the gate. Blar- 
ney didn’t approve of this and 
gently tugged at the side of Donnie’s 
blouse but Donnie was determined 
and walked quickly out the gate. 
Blarney thought to himself, well if 
he won’t stop I'd better go along, so 
he walked obediently beside Donnie 
until they came to a street crossing. 
They had both been taught to 
follow the lights so they waited and 
then crossed safely over. 

The houses they passed now were 
quite big and sitting far back on 
their lawns. They didn’t look very 
friendly to the little boy who was 
running away from home. 

A small squirrel ran up a nearby 
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tree, looking at them out of his 
funny little beady eyes. 

Blarney tugged again gently at 
Donnie’s blouse as if to say, “dont? 
you think we had better go home 
now?” 

They passed a black dog who 
growled at them and_ Blarney 
crowled back. Blarney was a friendly 
dog but he was not going to let this 
stranger bluff him. Just at that 
moment the other dog saw a cat so 
he started out after it which gave 
him an excuse for not fighting. 

The houses were getting different 
again. They were smaller and closer 
to the sidewalk. Donnie thought 
they looked more friendly than the 
big ones. I like the little houses best, 
don’t you, Blarney?’ Blarney 
wagged his tail in reply. 

They passed a little grocery store 
that had heaps of yellow oranges 
and big red apples in the window. I 
would go in and buy some if I had 
any money thought Donnie who 
was getting a little hungry. 

Donnie was almost five but his 
legs were not very long and he was 
getting rather tired so he said, 
“Blarney, if we come to a park 
we'll sit down and rest a while.”’ 

Blarney agreed by wagging his 
tail. He still wished that Donnie 
would forget about running away 
and go back home again. 

They walked on more slowly now 
and the neighborhood looked very, 
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very strange. At last they came toa 
little grassy spot that held a couple 
of benches. Donnie sat down and 
looked around. He kept his arm 
around Blarney because to tell the 
truth he was just beginning to feel a 
little frightened and more than a 
little hungry. Then he began to 
think of his mother. Golly, she must 
be worried he thought, and then 
he began to remember all the times 
she had told him not to go outside 
the gate. 

By this time a few tears were 
sliding down his cheeks. He rubbed 
his fists into his eyes. He was too big 
a boy to cry but he just couldn’t 
seem to stop. 

Just at that moment a_ very 
friendly voice said, “‘what’s the 
matter, son, are you lost?” 

Donnie looked up and there stood 
a policeman with the kindest face 
he had ever seen. Donnie couldn't 
answer, he only cried harder. 

His new friend sat down beside 
him and put his arm around him 
“What is your name, son?” 

“My name is Donnie, Donnie 
Jerome Kenton.”’ 

Where do you live?” 

I live on Carruther’s Drive. 

What is your father’s name? 

Oh, golly, Donnie hadn’t thought 
of his father. Whatever would he 
say when he found out Donnie had 
run away! 

“My father’s name is Donald 
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Jerome Kenton, the same as mine.” 


little country 
Are off to Rabbit school 

For a lesson in Egg-ography 
They'll study every rule, 

And lend a most inviting ear 

To what the teachers say 
About the proper way to paint 
An egg for Easter day. 


Well — now don’t you worry. 
I think we can fix you up. 

He stepped to the edge of the 
sidewalk and lifted his hand to a 
passing motorist. When the man 
stopped Donnie’s new friend asked 
with a smile and a wink, “‘I wonder 
if you would give us a lift down the 
street a few blocks)” 

“Sure hop in, dog and all.”’ 

Blarney was only too happy to 
lie down on the floor and before 
they knew it they had pulled up in 
front of Donnie’s home. 

His father and mother and some 
neighbors and another. policeman 
were all in the yard. His mother saw 
him first and the next moment he 
was in her arms. He hid his face so 
the others wouldn’t know he had 
eried and promised her he would 
never run away again. 

A little later with a bowl of his 
mother’s good soup and a big mug 
of cocoa in front of him, his face 
and hands all clean, he told her some 
of the things he and Blarney had 
seen. 

Blarney had patted his tail on the 
floor at mention of his name but 
before Donnie had finished the story 
his eyes began to droop. As his 
mother tucked him in he promised 
again in a very sleepy voice that he 
would never run away again. And he 
never has. 
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MARGUERITE GODE 


bunnies 


Don’t splash or splatter 
Dip your brush 
And smooth the color well, 


place the egg upon a shelf 


To let it dry a spell. 
Plan the design 

And when the work is done, 
Report cards say 
For each and every one. 


apply your trim 
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The 
Thing-a-ma 
Doodle 


LOUISE GLOVER DAVIDSON 


Gus WASN’T a very big alli- 
gator. When he stretched out, as 
far as he could, he was only about 
as long as a lawn-mower. He was 
not nearly large enough to hurt 
anyone, even if he wanted to. 
Which he didn't. 

Gus lived in a swamp full of 
cypress trees, near Marianna, in 
Florida. All of his alligator friends 
and family were very happy to do 
nothing at all. All day long, they 
laid in the sun on a log near the 
water. They blinked their big eyes. 
But they hardly moved at. all. 
They were very lazy, and they 
liked it. 

All but Gus. 

Gus was never still. All day long, 
and sometimes at night, he kept 
crawling around and around and 
around. All over the swamp he 
went. He just didn’t like to lie still. 

Late one afternoon, when the 
sunlight was beginning to look 
tired, Gus crawled to the edge of the 
swamp. Outside, he could see trees 
he didn’t know. There were strange, 
tall grasses. It looked very interest- 
ing. 

Suddenly, he felt very tired of 
the things he’d seen before. He 
decided he'd find out what the rest 
of the world looked like. 

Slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y, out of the 
swamp crawled Gus. Across a corn 
field and through a wood he went. 

There were so many interesting 
things to see! Bushes and flowers. 
And once, a big butterfly that 
brushed him on the nose! Gus had 
to stop awhile and think about 
that. At last, he crawled on, a 
little faster this time. 

It was nearly dark when he came 
to the edge of Marianna Street. 
Lights were burning. Gus had never 
seen anything like that! He crawled 
under a lamp post for a_ better 
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All day long, they laid in the sun near the water 


look. He panted a little, as he rested 
there. He was tired from all his 
crawling. 

Just then, along came Mr. Foodie 
Skiss-en-diddle. Mr. Skiss-en-diddle 
was tall and thin. His arms and 
legs were so long that his clothes 
always looked too short. On his 
nose he wore spectacles. They were 
tied to a ribbon that hooked behind 
one ear. Mr. Skiss-en-diddle was 
a very nervous man. As he walked, 
he swung his arms. He walked so 
fast that his coat tails flew out 
behind. 

He was looking up at the stars, 
and talking to himself. He didn’t 
see Gus until he almost stepped on 
him. 

“SSSSSSSSSSSS!”’ said Gus. 

With that, Mr. Skiss-en-diddle 
jumped high in the air. His coat 
tails flew one way, his spectacles 
the other. 

“EEEKKK!” he cried in a voice 
like a fire-engine. 


Then he flew down the street. He 
ran from side to side, for he couldn’t 
half see without his spectacles. 

Of course the people in the neigh- 
borhood heard him. They hurried 
out to see what was the matter. 

“Run for your life!” cried Mr. 
Skiss-en-diddle. ‘““There’s a MON- 
STER by the lamp post!’ 

Everybody first slammed and 
locked their doors. Then they hur- 
ried to telephone the police. Of 
course, they had to call their friends, 
too. Soon everybody in Marianna 
knew about Mr. Skiss-en-diddle’s 
monster. 

Some of the people were very 
frightened. They locked all their 
windows and doors. Then they 
crawled into bed and pulled the 
covers over their heads. 

Others weren’t too afraid to go 
look. As fast as they could, they 
ran to the street where Mr. Skiss- 
en-diddle said he’d seen the mon- 
ster. The police hurried there too. 
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Along came Mr. Foodie Skiss-en-diddle 


But there was no sign of a mon- 
ster. Or, for that matter, of Gus. 

To tell the truth, the street light 
hurt his eyes. So he had crawled off. 
Across an empty yard, he went. 
Into an alley and through another 
street. By the time the crowd came, 
and Mr. Skiss-en-diddle had made 
up his mind which lamp post it had 
been, Gus was two streets away. 
He kept moving, too. 

“Are you sure this is the right 
place?” the Police asked Mr. Skiss- 
en-diddle. 

“Of course I’m sure!” he cried. 
“It was right here. I saw it, plain 
as day. When it saw me, it made a 
terrible noise. Like THIS!” 

Mr. Skiss-en-diddle puffed out 
his cheeks. Then he almost blew 
everybody over backwards. No- 
body liked that! As they turned to 
go home again, some of them 
whispered, 

“He’s crazy! He made up that 
story!” 
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By this time, Gus was crawling 
across a lawn in front of a big yellow 
house. Suddenly, the front door 
opened. A very, VERY fat lady 
came puffing down the steps. 

Of course Gus didn’t know it, but 
this lady was Mrs. Pigonia Tinkle- 
fuss, the greediest person in town. 
She looked like a big balloon. Her 
cheeks were so fat they got in the 
way of her eyes. Sometimes she had 
to look three times to be sure what 
she saw. 

Every night, about this time, she 
finished a big dinner. As soon as she 
was through, she always went down 
the street to the drug store. She 
ate two pineapple nut sundaes and 
a candy bar. Then she bought some 


popcorn to take home with her. In 
case she got hungry in the night, 
she said. 

She was half way down her walk, 
when she saw Gus. 


“OOOHH-EEE!” cried Mrs. 


Tinkle-fuss, in a voice like a whis- 
tle. “Help! HELP!” 

She tried to turn around fast, 
but she got in her own way. She 
looked like she was fighting her- 
self, instead of trying to run back 
into the house! 

When she got to the telephone at 
last, she cried to the Police, “‘A 
tiger! “A tiger in my front yard, 
crawling on his stomach! Hurry! 


Hurry!” 


The police came flying. They 
blew their whistles and made so 
much noise, that a crowd soon 
joined them. At first Mrs. Tinkle- 
fuss couldn’t come outside. She 
yelled to them from her upstairs 
window. 

When they heard her story, some 
of the people said, 

“Hmmm! Maybe Mr. Skiss-en- 
diddle DID see something, after all!” 

Now the whole town was excited. 
Dogs barked. Roosters crowed. Peo- 
ple called to each other in high, 
thin voices. A few ran home as fast 
as they could go. As they ran, they 
looked back over their shoulders. 
They wanted to be sure a tiger 
wasn’t behind them. 

But the Police didn’t run. They 
pulled out their guns. They hunted 
all around Mrs. Tinkle-fuss’s house. 
They looked behind every bush. 
They looked under the house, and 
in all the neighbors’ yards. But 
never a sign of a monster or a tiger 
did they see. 

You see, Mrs. Tinkle-fuss had 
scared Gus nearly to death. In all 
his life, he’d never heard a noise 
like her voice. It made even his 
thick skin tingle. He knew a bad 
thing when he heard it. So Gus had 
run away, as fast as he could. 

More than anything now, he 
wanted to go home. The wind, with 
its smell of the cypress trees showed 
him the way. He followed it across a 
dark yard. Down an alley, through 
the park, hurried Gus. 

He was going so fast he didn’t 
see Flittie Flapper-tootle until he 
was almost on him. Flittie was out 
later than his mother told him he 
could stay. Now he was hoping he 
could slip home without being seen. 

But when Gus hurried across his 
path in the dark alley, Flittie got 
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just half a look. He forgot then all 
about not being seen. First, he 
jumped up in the air. Then he 
yelled so loud, they could hear him 
almost as far as the next town. 
(Which happens to be named Two 
Egg!) 

Of course the crowd at Mrs. 
Tinkle-fuss’s heard THAT yell. So 
terrible did it sound that nearly 
everybody came running. Whether 
they were scared or not! First came 
the Police. Then the neighbors and 
Mr. Skiss-en-diddle. Last of all 
came Mrs. Tinkle-fuss, puffing and 
panting, and holding her sides. 

Flittie ran too. He met the crowd 
half way to Mrs. Tinkle-fuss’s. 

“What's the matter?” cried the 
Police. ““What happened>?”’ 

Flittie was so excited he hopped 
first on one foot, then on the other. 
He waved his arms in the air. He 
pointed every which-a-way. 

“The biggest snake you ever 
saw!” he cried. ““Down there, in the 
alley! Tried to jump on me!” 

“It was a monster!’ cried Mr. 
Skiss-en-diddle. ““THAT’S what you 
saw!” 


No!’ cried Mrs. Tinkle- 
fuss. “It was a tiger! I saw it with 
my own eyes!” 

‘“‘We'll catch it!’ cried the Police. 
“We'll look everywhere in the whole 
town!” 

And that’s exactly what they did. 
They looked under every house. 
They looked behind every tree and 
around every bush. But not a sign 
of a monster or a tiger or a snake 
did they see. 

For Gus had not stopped run- 
ning until he was safe in the swamp 
again. And, from that day to this, 
he never came out again. If you’d 
go there now, you'd find him per- 
fectly happy to do nothing at all. 
All day long, he lies on a log near 
the water. He blinks his big eyes. 
But that’s all he does. He’s very 
lazy. But he likes it. 

In Marianna, they still talk of the 
night Gus was there. Of course, 
they don’t know it was Gus. Some 
speak of it as the MONSTER. 
Some talk about the TIGER. Oth- 
ers call it the SNAKE. 

But mostly they call it 
THING-A-Ma-DOODLE. 


the 


Brownie Bree 
and the Magic Shoes 


CATHARINE O'CONNOR 


Browne Bree sat by the 
brook soaking his tired feet. Little 
brownie tears fell from his eyes and 
splashed into the water. 

“Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, my! Oh, me! 

I am just full of misery,” 
he cried into the dark and lonely 
night. 

The Wise Old Owl flew down to the 
lowest branch of the oak tree to ask, 

“Why do you cry, Brownie Bree, 

Why are you full of misery?” 

“Because I have lost my magic 
shoes,”’ said the brownie. 

The Wise Old Owl shook his 
wings. ““There is nothing so terrible 
about that,’ he said. “It seems to 
me that you lost your magic shoes 
once or twice before.” 
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“Yes, I did,” said Brownie Bree, 
hanging his head. “But all my 
friends in the forest helped look for 
them. This time no one will help me. 
No one.”’ And Brownie Bree began 
to cry again. 

Wise Old Owl blinked his big 
eyes. “That is strange,” he ad- 
mitted. 


“Very strange,” said Brownie 
Bree. “I not only lost my magic 
shoes, but I seem to have lost all my 
friends, as well.” 


“T am sorry, Brownie Bree,”’ said 
the owl. “I will do all I can to help. 
But you know how it is with me. 
I am awake only at night when most 
of the world is asleep. If I go poking 


around waking people up, they 
won't like it.” 

“Thank you, anyhow,” said 
Brownie Bree. “‘I do believe you are 
the only friend I have left in the 
forest.” 

Brownie Bree searched all that 
night, but he could not find the 
shoes. 

The next day he started out 
again. He had not gone far when he 
saw Chippy Squirrel. 

“Please, Chippy,” said the 
brownie. “Please help me find my 
magic shoes.”’ 

Chippy swished his big tail from 
side to side before he answered. 
“Sorry,” he said. “I really don’t 
have the time.” 

“But you helped me _ before,” 
said Brownie Bree. 

“That was different,” 
Chippy. 

“T thought you were my friend,” 
said the brownie sadly. 

“T am your friend, said Chippy. 
“But I will not look for your magic 
shoes.” 

Brownie Bree went further into 
the woods. He met Gray Rabbit 
and asked her to help him. But 
Gray Rabbit would not help either. 

Brownie Bree grew just a little 
angry. ““You are no friend of mine, 
Gray Rabbit,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, I am,” said Gray Rab- 
bit. “‘I am your friend, but I will not 
help you to look for your magic 
shoes.”’ 

Poor Brownie Bree did not know 
what to do. He searched a while 
longer, but he could not find his 
shoes. He grew so tired that he fell 
asleep under the tree. 

He awoke a long time later to find 
the Wise Old Owl looking at him. 

“I am going to say something 
that you will not like,”’ said the owl. 

Brownie Bree gave a big sigh. 
“T know. You are going to say that 
you will not help me look for my 
magic shoes.”’ 

Wise Old Owl did not answer 
right away. He seemed to be think- 
ing. Then he said slowly, “I am going 
to say more than that. I am going 
to ask you not to look for them 
either.” 

Brownie Bree cried out, ““My 
magic shoes are the most wonderful 
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ihings I own. They take me on long 
journeys faster than the wind trav- 
els. I can dance in them all night 
and never grow tired. I am miser- 
able without them. And now you 
ask me not to look for them.” 

Wise Old Owl blinked his eyes 
twice. ““Did I ever break a promise 
I made to you,” he asked. 

“No, you didn’t,” said the 
brownie. “But what does that have 
to do with my magic shoes?” 

“Only this,” said Wise Old Owl. 
“If you promise not to look for them 
for at least three more weeks, I 
will promise that you will find them 
unharmed. And what is more, you 
will find all your friends at the same 
time.” 

Brownie Bree answered in rhyme: 

“The whole affair 
Is a mystery, 

But what can I do 
Except agree?”’ 

The next three weeks went by 
very slowly for the brownie. He 
could not imagine why Wise Old 
Owl didn’t take him to the place 
where his magic shoes were at once, 
without wasting so much time. 
But hard as it was, Brownie Bree 
kept his promise to the owl. Day 
and night, the brownie thought 
about, and wished for the magic 
shoes. Yet never once did he look 
for them. 

When three weeks had gone by, 
Wise Old Owl, looking very sleepy- 
eyed, called, 


“Brownie Bree, Brownie Bree, 
Here is something you wished to 

Brownie Bree followed Wise Old 
Owl down to the brook. The owl 
pointed to a fir tree with his wing. 

“Pull aside the branches,” di- 
rected the owl. 

Brownie Bree did. Resting on a 
branch was one of his magic shoes. 
And inside the shoe were three 
baby birds. They looked as if they 
were just about ready to fly away. 

“Pull aside that other branch,” 
called Wise Old Owl. 

Brownie Bree did as he was told. 
There he saw his second magic 
shoe. And inside that ‘shoe were 
four baby birds who were just about 
ready to fly. 

Brownie Bree began to laugh. 
‘‘Now I know why you refused to 
tell me where my shoes were,” he 
said. “You wanted to give the 
birds a chance to grow up before 
I took their nests away.” 

“That’s right,” said Wise Old 
Owl. 

“That’s right,’ said Chippy 
Squirrel, as he swung to the ground. 

“That’s right,” said Gray Rab- 
bit, popping out from behind a bush. 

“That’s right,” said all of Brownie 
Bree’s forest friends, as _ they 
crowded round to see the seven 
birds nesting in the magic shoes. 

“T would not have taken them 
away. I am not that mean,” said 
Brownie Bree. 


“Well,”’ said Wise Old Owl. ‘““We 
thought it better not to take any 
chances. You always said your 
magic shoes were the most im- 
portant things in the world to you.” 

“Yes, I know I did,”’ said Brownie 
Bree. “But I was wrong. My friends 
are much more important than my 
magic shoes.” 

“We are glad you think so, 
Brownie Bree,” said all his forest 
friends. 

They were going to say more, but 
just then there was a great commo- 
tion in the top branches of the fir 
tree. 

The mother and father of the 
three baby birds and the mother and 
father of the four baby birds were 
calling, “Come, children. It is time 
for your last flight from the nest.” 

The little birds heard. They 
lifted their wings and flew after 
their parents. Then all eleven birds 
flew back to perch on the top branch 
of the fir tree and sing: 

“The best way we know 
To thank Brownie Bree, 
Is to sing our sweetest 
Melody.” 

Brownie Bree was so happy that 
he shook the straw out of his two 
shoes, put them on and danced and 
danced to the bird music. 

All his friends danced, too. But 
they could not dance as long as he. 
Only those who wear magic shoes 
can dance and dance and never get 
tired. 


Tommy Eats in the Cafeteria 


D LIKE to eat in the cafe- 
teria today, Miss Faber,” Tommy 
told his teacher. 

“All right. Here is a cafeteria 
slip to fill out. Tear off the end of 
it and take it to the cafeteria right 
away. The cook would like all the 
slips by nine o’clock so she can plan 
for the number she will have to 
prepare for.” 

It didn’t take Tommy very long 
to fill out the slip and take it over 
to the cafeteria. Soon he was back 
in the room. 
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YVONNE ALTMANN 


““‘Why are you eating in the cafe- 
teria?” Mary asked Tommy. 

“There won’t be anyone home for 
lunch today. Mother is taking my 
brother, Jimmy, to the dentist this 
morning. They are going to stay 
down town for lunch. Mother al- 
ways rewards Jimmy for being a 
good boy at the dentist by eating 
down town.” 

“That’s a good idea. I’ll have to 
tell my mother to do that with my 
sister. Sometimes she does not like 
to go to the dentist. It might help.” 


“It might. Jimmy doesn’t mind 
going to the dentist.’ 

When noon-time came along, 
Tommy walked over to the cafe- 
teria. Since this was the first time 
he was staying, he wasn’t sure what 
to expect. On the way over, he dis- 
covered that some other elementary 
children were going to eat in the 
cafeteria, too. 

“I’m eating in the cafeteria for 
the first time. I’m not sure if I will 
know what to do,” Tommy told 
Robert, a fifth grader. 


“You stay with me and ['ll tell 
you what to do.” 

“Thank you. Do very many chil- 
dren eat in the cafeteria?” 

‘Sometimes there are a lot. It 
depends upon the weather. Today 
there won’t be too many staying, 
because it is so nice outside.” 

‘“‘Would there be about 50 chil- 
dren staying?” 

“Not that many. I’d say about 
30 today in the elementary. In the 
junior high there should be about 75 
children. 

“It seems to be a long way over 
to the cafeteria,” said Tommy. 

“Tt is. We will stop in the gym. 
There we take the bleachers down.” 

“Why do we take the bleachers 
down?” 

“The hall where the junior high 
eat is not large enough for them and 
us, sO we eat sitting on the bleach- 
ers. It’s fun and works real good.” 

When Tommy and Robert got to 
the gym, they saw other children 
already taking the bleachers down. 
They helped them get them ready 
and then walked to the cafeteria. 

“We get in line here for the meal. 
If you get just milk, you get in line 
over there,” said Robert. 

Tommy was very careful when he 
carried his food. He watched that 
he did not bump into anyone. 

“Isn't it fun eating here with all 
the children?” Robert said to 


Tommy. 
“Tt sure is.” 


I am just a little girl, 

But oh, I wish that I 

Could go way up and up until 
I reached the deep blue sky. 


Then I would dance with all the stars 
In silver slippers, dazzling bright, 

I would dance with Venus and Mars, 
I would dance all night in bright starlight. 


The children sat and talked to 
each other as they ate. their lunch. 
Some of them did not buy lunch 
from school, but brought it from 
home. 

“IT like Miss Jones. See, she is 
eating with us today. It is her first 
day,” said Robert. 

“What do you mean, her first 
day?” asked Tommy. 

“Every teacher in the elementary 
has cafeteria duty for three days in 
a row. Today is Miss Jones’ first 
day.” 

“Oh.” 

“Pretty soon Miss Jones will tell 
us what we have to do. I think to- 
day she will tell us we should all go 
outside and play, as it is so nice 
outside.” 


“If you don’t go outside, what do 
you 

“We go back to Miss Jones’ room 
and study. Sometimes we help her 
or play quiet games.”’ 


Miss Jones talked to the children 
as she sat and ate her lunch with the 
children. She went back for a second, 
as did some of the other children. 

“Oh — there goes my plate of 
lunch,” said Billy. 

“Clean it up,” said Miss Jones. 

Billy got some paper toweling 
and for fifteen minutes cleaned up 
spaghetti. 

“There is some food left, so why 
don’t you go and get some more,” 
said Miss Jones to Billy. 


Dancing with the Stars 


EDNA HAMILTON 


“I’m not very hungry. I'll drink 
my milk, eat the peaches and the 
cookie.” 

“You're sure don’t want 
any more?” 

“No, thank you.” 


“Billy never eats very much 
anyway, Miss Jones,”’ said Harriet. 

“Everyone goes outside today,” 
said Miss Jones. 


you 


“Can we go right away?” asked a 
number of the children. 

“You may go as soon as you are 
through eating. I’d appreciate it 
if the last children would help put 
the bleachers back into place. If you 
want me for anything, I will be in 
my room. Remember now, go right 
outside. If you stay ir the halls, 
you might get into trouble. Your 
teacher does not want you going 
back to your room until she is in it, 
and that won’t be much before the 
bell rings. I think you all behaved 
just fine. Have fun outside. Be care- 
ful, don’t push each other too much, 
as it is spring and it is muddy in 
places or dusty and dirty. I’m sure 
none of you would want to fall 
down in the mud or dirt.” 

It didn’t take very long before 
everyone was through eating and 
had gone outside. Miss Jones went 
back to her room. 

Do you have a cafeteria at your 
school? Do you ever eat your lunch 
there? I hope you follow all the rules 
and are good helpers. 


My gown would be of filmy gauze 

In palest pink and icy blue, 

I would dance for Mr. Moon’s delight 

Dance, dance, dance, the whole night through. 


I would be happy with the stars 


That cluster near the Milky Way. 


I would dance with twinkling stars all night 
Then sleep on downy clouds all day! 
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PETER’S BIRTHDAY—Rebus 


MARCH, 1955 


PETER MOTHER 
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Alces — the Moose 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Aces, the moose calf, was a 
long-legged fellow. He had to have 
long legs to follow his mother over 
the fallen logs. And later, when he 
was weaned, he needed long legs 
to wade. For he and his mother 
waded into the lovely lakes for water 
lilies. Lily bulbs were their favorite 
food. 

His long upper lip made him 
homely, by human standards. But 
he could wrap that lip around the 
water plants and pull them up by 
the roots. Later his long fore-legs 
made it possible for him to browse 
on the leaves of the soft maples, the 
willows and aspens that moose eat. 

Alces was nearly black, as were 
all the moose in these Canadian 
woods. When he took shelter among 
the dark evergreens, one could 
hardly see him. His hair was coarse 
enough to shed the rain, though he 
didn’t much mind getting wet. 

When his family moved on to 
find better browse, he could keep 
up even with the big ones by going 
at a springy trot. Moose, like rein- 
deer, walk with their weight chiefly 
on their third and fourth toes, 
which end in hoofs. This makes for 
speed. Their first toes have nearly 
disappeared, while their second and 
fifth toes are very small. 

Moose are the giants of the deer 
family. Alces’ father, the bull moose, 
stood six feet tall and weighed 1,000 
pounds. His antlers were five feet 
wide, and had sharp points all 
along their outer edges. These sharp 


antlers were for fighting other bull 
moose. But they were useful when 
wolves attacked them. In the long 
white winters, timber wolves would 
often try to surround a moose. 
Then while one wolf kept just out 
of reach of those antlers, another 
wolf might sneak up behind and 
bite the moose’s ankles. 

Bull moose fight each other, 
though, in the fall, when two of 
them want the same cow for his 
mate. Then, how they bellow and 
paw the ground! When two bull 
moose fight, on a moonlight. night, 
they lay their ears back, and the 
hair on their necks stands straight 
up, their skin gets so tight. Then 
they lower their antlers and charge 
each other, and their antlers clash, 
bone against solid bone. Alces could 
even hear their loud breathing as 
they pushed and shoved each other 
about. Sometimes one would jump 
aside before the other could hurt 
him. But if one of them got shoved 
into a tree trunk, it would throw 
him off balance, and the other could 
drive him away with sharp jabs. 

Alces had to do a lot of growing 
before he had antlers. Then one 
spring, when the woods were all 
misty green with new leaves, he 
found he was getting round knobs 
on his head. These grew and grew, 
till he had antlers covered with 
soft hair called “‘velvet.’’ And as the 
summer came on, and the bone of 
the antlers hardened, the velvet 
peeled off, and left just hard bone. 


That fall he did a little fighting. 
But before winter had really set in, 
he began to lose his antlers. For 
moose shed their antlers every year. 

One day he came upon a sight that 
told him what a dreadful thing had 
happened to two bull moose years 
ago. On the ground lay two pairs of 
antlers locked together. And near 
them the bones of their owners had 
been picked clean by the wolves. 
The two bulls that had fought had 
some way got their antlers so en- 
twined that they couldn’t be sep- 
arated. So their owners were help- 
less and may have starved to death. 

Well, those big antlers were in 
the way, in the forest. They were 
always catching on the branches of 
the trees. But the men of science 
say that perhaps moose were not 
always forest dwellers. Moose seem 
to thrive better on the Arctic tundra. 

Alces and his father each had a 
hairy pouch that hung from their 
throats. — His mother had one, too, 
though it was smaller. — Because 
this pouch swung back and forth 
as they walked, it has been named 
“the bell.’”’ Now there is a reason 
for everything, the men of sci nce 
tell us. Perhaps this bell can be in- 
flated like one of a pair of water 
wings. Then when a moose goes 
under water to browse on the lily 
bulbs, the inflated bell helps him 
to lift his head up. For a head with 
antlers is very heavy. 

Where snows lie deep in winter, 
the moose tramp back and forth 
so often to the twigs and bark they 
eat that the paths criss-cross. This 
makes a moose “‘yard.” 

But the largest moose do not live 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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If the wind is favorable, a deer’s nose tells him of the presence of a 
human being who may be more than half-a-mile away. The arrow 
shows the position of the “perfume glands” on the hind legs. 


Alluring 
and Repelling Odors 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Recentiy several boys and 
girls attended a “smelling party.” 
The young guests were given papers 
and pencils, and led to a large table 
around which were arranged twenty 
paper cups covered with opaque 
gauze. 

Each cup was numbered and con- 
tained some article with a decided 
odor, such as a sliced raw onion, a 
small hunk of cheese, cocoa, straw- 
berry preserve, sliced banana, and 
so on. Halfway round the table the 
odors grew harder to recognize and 
the boys and girls who guessed the 
greatest number of “‘smells’”’ were 
awarded prizes. 

Children and adults quickly be- 
come conscious of pleasing or offen- 
sive odors, and this ability is most 
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useful in locating a bad odor, or 
detecting a hidden smouldering fire. 
But our sense of smell is poor com- 
pared with the smelling ability of 
animals and other live creatures. 
By sniffing the grass we couldn’t tell 
the world that a rabbit had passed 
that way recently. But a dog would 
instantly locate the trail. He’d give 
an excited bark and follow it up for a 
great distance. A cat is equally good 
at finding and following up the trail 
of a mouse. 

Most wild animals are equally 
quick at recognizing the presence of 
a human-being. Rangers and hunt- 
ers state that when the wind is 
in the right direction the nose of a 
deer warns him of the whereabouts 
of a man who may be more than a 
half-a-mile away. 

Bears have excellent noses. By 
sniffing the air the Alaskan Brown 
Bear learns a lot of local news. He 
knows if his mate, another bear, or 
some other wild animal has passed 
that way recently. His nose also 
tells him of the location of food, and 
what seems still more wonderful to 
us, it warns him of an approaching 
storm. In the spring he is a vegeta- 
rian, but in June his sense of smell 
leads him up some river where he 
gorges himself on live and dead fish, 
for the Pacific Salmon die after 
spawning. 

The champion food-smeller is 
probably the Polar Bear. He can 
detect the odor of food that may be 


The Polar Bear can smell food that may be four or more miles away 
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Sketch 1 — Shows the caterpillar of the Puss Moth, spraying the 
poison-gas over his back 
Sketch 2 — his tail is in a normal position 


miles from where he is standing. 
When your pet dog needs a bath, 
we say he smells “doggie.”’ Every 
animal has its own particular odor, 
which may be faint or strong to us, 
and unpleasant. 
The Beaver, skunk, 


musk-rat, 


mountain-goat and many other ani- 
mals possess 


““scent-glands” that 
vary in size, and are located in 
different parts of their. bodies. The 
owners of these scent pockets use 
these pleasant or disagreeable odors 
to attract or to repel other animals. 
The scent-glands of the skunk and 
muskrat are located under their 
tails. In the deer family the perfume 
bags are usually on the hind legs 
above the hoof. But the Caribou of 
the North carries his scent bottles in 
his hind feet, between the split hoofs. 
The scent bags of the Asiatic musk- 
deer are located in the abdomen. 
When deer feed they usually split 
up into small groups and wander 
about in search of some unusually 
nice feeding-ground. But if the 
leader gives a sudden warning and 
races off, all the deer in sight take 
to their heels and follow him, and 
the scent trails which they leave on 


grass and weeds enables the strag- © 


glers to find their friends. 

During the mating season a male 
mountain goat has scent glands 
behind his horns. As he travels over 
the rough mountain-side, he scatters 
this scent on rocks and bushes, to 
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attract some lady-friend. But when 
the beaver goes courting, he leaves 
his perfume on the muddy banks of 
rivers and ponds. 

The strong scent of the wolverene 
is repellant to all animals except 
other wolverenes. This big weasel is 
a glutton. When he has gorged him- 
self, he sprays any left over food 
with his obnoxious scent to prevent 
other animals from touching it. 

The Skunk, that pretty black and 
white pussy of the woods, uses her 
hated perfume to defend herself 
from some persistent enemy. The 
miserable after effects of this poison 
spray has become so well known 
in the woodland, that most animals 
leave the skunk alone. Occasionally 


The tiny dark markings on the 

veins of the lower wings are the 

perfume pockets of the male 
Monarch Butterfly 


however, a foolish dog chases this 
cat with the bushy tail. When that 
happens the skunk does not use her 
spray-gun without giving him due 
warning. But if the dog refuses to 
give up the chase, Madam Skunk 
gets angry. She raises her tail, low- 
ers her head and taps the ground 
with her two fore-paws. 

This is her final warning! If the 
dog still refuses to retreat she swings 
around and uses her poison-gas. 
The dog may be all of ten feet away 
but the fine spray covers him from 
head to tail. If a drop gets into his 
eyes, it will blind him for the 
moment, and the stinging pain will 
cause him to rub his head on the 
grass in misery. 

If the dog’s master gets any of 
this spray on his clothes, it is very 


Swallowtail Butterfly sprays gas 

from the horns above his head. 

Sketch 2 — the horns are with- 

drawn and the caterpillar resumes 
his dinner 


difficult to remove the door. It also 
clings to the dog’s coat and will take 
more than one bath to get rid of the 
obnoxious aroma. 

Naturalists who have made a 
study of grubs and insects state that 
some male butterflies carry perfume 
bags on their wings to attract newly 
hatched lady butterflies. Look for 
the small dark oval markings on the 
lower half of the Monarch Butter- 
fly’s hind wings. 

In the moth world, the ladies are 
the ones who wear the perfume. 

Bees are attracted by the pleasant 
odor of different flowers, but cock- 
roaches and other insects like aromas 
that seem bad to us. 

Animals pick up scents with their 
noses, but bees, moths, butterflies 
and other insects do not possess 
noses. They breathe through spira- 
cles, small round openings placed 
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along the sides of their bodies. In- 
sects pick up scents and also receive 
messages from their friends with 
their antennae — sometimes incor- 
rectly called “feelers”. 

The larva of the Puss Moth sends 
out an obnoxious odor to drive away 
tiny lady ichneumon flies that want 
to deposit their eggs in its back. 
When annoyed this odd looking 
caterpillar raises its long tails over 
its back, pushes out thin orange 
extensions and waves them excitedly 
to-and-fro. When sufficient gas has 
been expelled the orange threads 
disappear, the tails return to their 
normal position, and the caterpillar 
calmly resumes its dinner. 


The caterpillar of the Tiger Swal- 
lowtail Butterfly, and other Swal- 
lowtails protect themselves in a 
similar manner. But here the poison 
gas is sprayed into the air by two 
horns which the caterpillar pushes 
up from his back just above his head. 
In the sketch these horns show 
between the large fake eyes and the 
real small head. 

All cats love the odor of catnip. 
If you want to try an experiment 
go to a pet shop and buy a small 
quantity of this herb of the mint 
family, and place a little on the 
ground near your pet. You'll prob- 
ably smile as you watch her reac- 
tions to this aromatic scent. 


Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


BABE RUTH — By Guernsey van 
Piper, Jr.; illustrated by William 
B. Ricketts; (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc.). Price $1.75. 

Here is another story of the 
Childhood of Famous Americans Se- 
ries. It is a most timely publication 
and one that will prove popular 
with boys, especially those who like 
baseball. The pages reveal not only 
a most exciting and challenging 
story, but an inspirational one as 
well. For here is the authentic story 
of Babe Ruth’s childhood as it 
progressed from a very humble be- 
ginning to a successful future. 

Children will follow the story of 
the little boy whose mother was so 
ill that she found even George too 
difficult to care for, so the seven- 
year-old child was entrusted to the 
care of the kindly Xavarian Broth- 
ers. Here his life was very unhappy 
until he discovered baseball. All the 
frustration of his early childhood 
seemed to disappear on that day. 
He loved the thrill of the game and 
made up his mind that someday he 
would become one of the world’s 
most famous batters. 

The story will show how a fiery 
temper got George into all kinds 
of difficulties and how sorely he 
needed the wise and kindly under- 
standing of the Brothers. From 
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batting, he progressed to pitching, 
where he became a real star. Then 
came the day that a big league 
scout happened to watch his per- 
formance. One success followed an- 
other until Babe Ruth became the 
idol of American baseball fans and 


particularly of youngsters. Children | 


were close to his heart. His kindness 
and charities toward children, par- 
ticularly the handicapped, were 
without number. We recommend 
this book as one of the most whole- 
some and challenging stories of 
1954. 

ALL DAY, EVERY DAY, ABC 
HEALTH SERIES (First Reader) 
— By Clifford Lee Brownell and Ruth 
Evans; illustrated by Hertha Depper, 
Irma Wilde, George Wilde; (Amer- 
ican Book). Price $1.44. 

This littlke book is very well 
named because it shows how Health 
can fit into each day and every day 
and be such fun. It is written by 
two outstanding authorities on the 
subject, Dr. Brownell, chairman of 
Health Education, Teachers’ col- 
lege, Columbia university and Ruth 
Evans, supervisor of health, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The authors have made Health 
not only a truly fascinating subject, 
but they have prepared a well-bal- 
anced program that provides for 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
For Use in School and Home 


Recommended by teachers and educa- 
tors who have used them over a period 
of years. Lovely sepia copies of fa- 
mous art, etc. So inexpensive, at ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, 
size 5% x 8. 

Why not send 60 cents TODAY for 
30 selected for children. They are 
interesting and attractive. 

Prepare early for SPRING BIRD 
STUDY. 25 pictures of common birds in 
colors, size 7 x 9, with brief description 
of each, for $1.00. Very instructive. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 
small illustrations and samples for 
25 cents. 


‘he Perr PPiciures ©. 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


A Program in 4 Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of October 

issue or send fot free information. 

HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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New Horizons 


We hope you find this useful 


A Picture File 


New booklet tells you exactly how to 
go about getting up a picture file. 
Needed, practical helps. 50¢ postpd. 


booklet SO YOU 

WANT TO START A 

ot f="! PICTURE FILE is said to 
ss fill a real need. 


1 Stresses worth of this 
important, inexpen- 
m sive aid. 2 Takes up 
@\ type of pictures suit- 
able for file; where to 
look for them; lists 
, some sources of free 
\ and low cost pictures, 
posters, and other visual materi- 
als. 3 Tips on trimming, mount- 
ing; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 4 Discusses perma- 
nent and temporary displays; 
value of change; etc. Also sources 
of art reproductions, study prints, 
supply houses, reference books. 


| 


To get booklet described—28 pages, 
8%2 x 5%a—just write to Supt. Bruce 


Miller, Box 369, Riverside, Cal. 50¢ ppd. 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


every phase of the physical, mental, 
and social development of the child. 
All Day, Every Day, is a book of de- 
lightful little stories about Jack 
White and his sister Ann, who 
help Mother get breakfast, play 
with airplanes and dogs, adopt 
pets, catch colds and miss a ball 
game, go to school in the snow, etc. 

The other books of the series, 

— Blue Skies (Grade 2); Come Rain, 
Come Shine (Grade 3); Among 
Friends (Grade 4), are equally well 
done. Their contents include in- 
terests and activities like pels and 
animals, saving box tops, shopping 
for food, spring house cleaning, hikes 
in the woods, building a clubhouse, 
planting a garden, visiting the doctor 
and dentist, making a swimming 
pool, etc. Seven very important 
areas of learning experience are de- 
veloped throughout the books — 
1. Personal regimen, 2. Safety, 
3. Mental Hygiene, 4. Social Hy- 
giene, 5. Professional Health Serv- 
ice, 6. Public Health, 7. Temper- 
ance. They are all easy books to 
read because of (1) format and sen- 
tence structure, (2) abundant and 
varied illustrations, (3) strong ap- 
peal to child interest, (4) well- 
graded vocabulary. The teacher 
guides are clear, complete and con- 
cise. 
THE BUTTONS AT THE ZOO — 
By Edith S. McCall; illustrated by 
Jack Faulkner (Beckley-Cardy, Chi- 
cago). Price about $1.00. 

Here is another of Edith McCall’s 

Button stories, an attractive little 
pre-primer about things children 
love to hear and see and laugh about. 
The pictures, the text, the simple 
vocabulary of 26 words, all help in 
making it a most readable book for 
young children. All the things chil- 
dren love are in the book, the bags 
of peanuts, the monkeys, the giraffe, 
the lions and the tigers, the funny 
bears and the great big HIPPOS. 
We recommend this book to all little 
children for ALL little children love 
the ZOO. 
DROOPY — By Hetty Burlingame 
Beatty; illustrated by the author 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). Price 
$2.50. 

Here again, Miss Beatty, with her 
usual instinct for what the little 


March 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Blustering winds begin to blow 
Tender plants still fear to grow 


Though the spring is near. 
Animals that hibernate 
Begin to waken at this date 
Returning birds we hear. 


child really likes and understands, 
has given to child literature another 
best-loved picture book. It is a sim- 
ple story of a mule with droopy 
ears that hang down backwards — 
in fact, this is how the mule came to 
be called “‘Droopy.’’ Droopy, also, 
was a real stubborn mule and often 
acted exactly as little children some- 
times act. 

Then, one day, Droopy became 
a real hero. He did something very 
special and did it all by himself. 
From that very day, both his ears 
stood up real straight from his 
head, so he decided that it didn’t 
pay to be stubborn — no, not for a 
single minute. 

“Droopy” has much appeal in 
the realness and excitement of the 
text as well as in the highly colored 
and delightful illustrations. 


Alces—The Moose 

(From Page 58) 
in the forest. They roam the Arctic 
tundra in Alaska. These moose of 
the Kenai Peninsula never have to 
make their way through deep snow. 
They can get at the mosses in win- 
ter. Then when spring comes, and 
the moss is nearly all eaten up, 
these moose go into the mountains. 
There they find trees they can 
browse on. They also escape the 
millions of mosquitoes that breed 
when spring comes on the tundra. 
Some of these Alaskan moose are 
nine feet long, and only about two 
and a half inches of their length is 
tail. 

There are also moose in northern 
Siberia, Finland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. Their meat is so good that 
there is real danger of their all 
being killed off by hunters. People 
interested in conservation of wild 
life say the moose need laws to pro- 
tect them. 
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The First Day of Spring 
(From Page 47) 


1 wake up earlier 

Than any other trees. 

Trailing Arbutus: 

Deep in the woods is a little pink 
flower 

So dainty and fragrant and small. 

The trailing arbutus they call me, 

And some love me best of all. 


Dandelion: 

Please let me join the flowers 

And tell everyone it is Spring. 

The Dandelion, they say, is a 
weed, 

But even a weed can be a beauti- 
ful thing. 


(The flowers join hands, then 


skip back and forth to front of 
stage, saying all together:) 


Mother Earth needed us 
For the Spring Flower show, 
So the Sun and the Rain 
Helped us all to grow. 


And it’s with a skip and a hop 
That the flowers of spring 
With a tip, tip, toe, — 

All join in to sing: 


(Flowers, Mother Earth, Sun and 


Rain, join hands and skip back 
and forth, saying together:) 


[t’s Spring, It’s Spring, 
Let everything 

Wake up and sing, 

[t’s Spring! It’s Spring! 


It’s Spring, It’s Spring, 
The birds and bees, 
The flowers and trees 
The grass and leaves, 
Sing, sing, please! 

[t’s Spring! It’s Spring! 
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RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Please send me literature on: 
LJ Basic Record Library for Elementary Schools 


Records for Singing School’ (C. C. Birchard) 


Name . 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
I am enclosing $1.00 for your ALL NEW 1955 EASTER ART PORTFOLIO. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 


Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See adv. 
on page 2.) 


Name 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,” a 10 page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers. 
and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. I enclose 25c. 


Name 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your colorfully illustrated booklet, “Getting the Most Out 
of Crayons.’ 
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Kites for Fun and Frolic 
(From Page 11) 


paint. Allow the paint to dry on 
the wax crayon in the crackle form 
it takes, 

Fig. 3. Fit to wood stick skeleton 
(if desired). Add harness and string 
to fly and add a string tail decorated 
with colored crepe paper to fit with 
colors of the drawing and painting. 


Kites for Older Children 

Fig. 1. Tie securely two sticks of 
light wood — one 30’, one 36”. 

Fig. 2. Notch the tips of the wood 
sticks for the strings. 

Fig. 3. Run a string firmly around 
from notch to notch to form 
skeleton. 

Fig. 4. Measure paper 1” larger 
than frame. Cut, fold around string 
and paste securely. Design of crayon 
or paint may be added to paper 
before it is applied to the string. 
Finish as in Fig. 3 for younger 
children, but use more weight on the 
tail piece. 


Beads From Seeds 


(From Page 15) 


color will depend on whether white 
or orange shellac is used. 

Little clusters of seeds can be 
made and then attached to a heavy 
silk or dyed cotton cord. 

There are any number of ways in 
which seeds can be used; so the 
children might be allowed to work 
out their own ideas. Of course, the 
whole problem of accessories and 
color schemes will come into the 
lesson quite naturally. This may 
interest the girls more than the 
boys, but I have found even the 
boys interested in making gifts. 

Then, too, I know some teachers 
have times when there are only girls 
in the group. 
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The Milkman Comes 
(From Page 22) 


She gives me cream with all her 
might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 
She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 
All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 
And blown by all the winds that 
pass, 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass, 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


As Our Pupils Hear Us 
(From Page 28) 


pecker hammering, children’s laugh- 
ter, bleating of lambs, lowing of 
cattle — not a sound seemed to 
escape his ear. These he _ sys- 
tematically filed and used in his 
music-writing. Did he create them? 
No, but he developed them to their 
fullest extent. After he lost his “‘hear- 
ing,’ he was never at a loss for new 
material. His music lives on. The 
memory of our voices and what 
they have expressed will live on if 
we make the most of them. 

Thoreau said, “Nothing super- 
cedes the necessity for being for- 
ever on the alert.”” We need to de- 
velop alertness, aliveness, that opens 
up new vistas to stimulate new 
thoughts which, in turn, will make 
our voices alive and inspiring. 

Yes, if we desire it enough, we 
teachers can have lovely voices, 
speak beautiful words, and express 
great, uplifting thoughts. And so 
our pupils will hear us! 


An Easter Idea 
(From Page 29) 


Pieces of paper were folded on a 
length-wise axis, and half an egg 
cut. The paper was opened and 
studied, and changed, until it sat- 
isfied the creator. The pattern thus 
made was used to cut an egg form 
from stiffer paper. The eggs were 
decorated in many original ways, 
with wax crayon and watercolor. 
To get bands that harmonize with 
the shape of the egg, the original 
pattern can be laid on the egg, and 
drawn against with a crayon. The 


pattern replaced parallel with the 
first line forms interesting bands to 
be decorated. 

When completed, the egg was 
placed in the arms of Mr. Bunny, 
and both stapled to the cap, UN- 
DERNEATH the arm of the rabbit, 
thus concealing all stapling. Stapling 
is much better than pasting, al- 
though paste can be used when 
staplers are not a part of the equip- 
ment. 


‘The Smiling Mirror 
(Page 43) 

Every little boy and girl should 
have a smiling mirror. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to keep you looking pretty, 
and handsome and contented. For 
who could pass the little smiling 
bunny without smiling back at 
him} 

First trace and cut out the de- 
sign as the complete outline indi- 
cates. Wood for this project may be 
obtained from salvaged packing 
boxes. Mark area covered by mir- 
ror 1-2-3-4. 

Next, glue pieces of cardboard 
(shaded areas E and F) to hands 
and feet of bunny. Be sure you leave 
a little space around lines indicating 
edge of mirror, so the latter will not 
bind when slipping it into place. 
The cardboard should be slightly 
thicker than the thickness of the 
mirror. See cross-section sketch. 

Now cut pieces of wood for hands 
and feet and glue these over the 
cardboard. Sandpaper all edges 
smooth. Apply a coat of half wood 
alcohol and half shellac.as a wood 
filler. Then paint bunny with oil 
paints. 

Have a mirror cut the size of the 
rectangle and slip the latter into 
place. Finish the back of bunny 
with two small screws and a wire for 
hanging to the wall. 

Color suggestion: Bunny tinted 
from cream-white to tones of warm 
tan and hrown. Eyes and teeth 
white, tongue red-orange, inside 
ear pink, bow and flower optional, 
nose deep pink. 

Small size mirrors can be ob- 
tained at the dime stores. Instead 
of a bunny you might try designing 
a figure of your own, as a Dutch 
girl, a clown, etc. 
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HOOD 


to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 

And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 


_provide these youngsters with the very finest 


education possible. 
Luck, of course, is no substitute for the 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 


BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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ART 


One way to insure brilliance, economy and success in any _ 
creative art project is to select your supplies carefully. The s 
RIGHT art materials go a long way in helping to stimulate — 
true creativeness. 


Make Crayrite picture on Bull’s Eye 


Paper. Buildup crayon SHADOW BOX PICTURE 
This easy, yet interesting, art project will demonstrate clearly — 
the value of using art supplies which are keyed to be 
used together and in addition these three simple how-to-do-it 
steps offer teachers and students unlimited creative possi- 
bilities. Crayrite Crayons are the perfect coloring medium. 
They give glowing color due to superior pigment and 
blending qualities. When used in conjunction with Crayrite 
Crayons, Milton Bradley's smooth flowing, high opacity | 
poster colors yield delightful and contrasting effects because 
of their “crayon-resist” feature. : 


The picture is then mounted in a Bull’s Eye paper shadow 
box frame with the entire unit held securely in place with 
smooth, quick-sticking Adhezo Paste. Behold a result that 
is colorful, pleasing and different; yet conveniently and 
economically produced because ALL the components are 
made by MILTON BRADLEY, the ONE COMPLETE 
SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


Fold an even margin all around 
Bull's Eye paper. Cut decorative 
edges. Open out and mount picture. 
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